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| Chari —_£ FLEC TIONS. pn ae an a coon —_ [From the New-York Tribune.] | From the Liberty Bell. From the Philanthropist. Anti-Slavery Mcetings. 
from Riri leompany standing around. He had lived tn the ia The Case of the Creole. Divisions. Triumph in the Ohio Legislature. Several anti-slavery meetings have recently been 
Sun fh, 4 : ket Inquit a 'tlement three years, and as to his freedom there was We would gladly refrain from further comment WaENcE come divisions among us? Among the select rules. reported by the Commit- — ; Ton nef a Pe week 0 Cherry" street 
| ap arnts Letter to the Liberator. jno doubt. His reputation was good wherever he | 00 this exciting topic, did we not remark a seeming | The man, who joins an unpopular cause from im-| tee for the government of the House of Representa- | &°° oe , by the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery 
ay; ur. Brae” , yinee before our readers | was known. Mr. Hughs went on, not noticing the | e@gerness in a portion of the press to hurry the gov- | pulse, will fall away as soon as his soul is fretted in| tives of this State, was one, directing that all peti- ssa ‘ Dre Beebe meeting, and was 
Yay ‘ vet berator. They now, |villain, This enraged him. He sprung, seiZd the |eoment and country into an attitude which can | feeling, that half of life is spent in what seems mere- | tions relating to slavery or the disabilities of the col- | U7USY3 y ane. h wa aces ry ie os deeply in- 
Od sey ee of all tue documents |horse, drew a club, and said he would make him an-{ "either be maintained with justice, nor abandoned |ly kicking against the pricks. ‘ cred people, should be received without debate and a ~ nbecrn ps ese moderate and patri- 
ys. , yy toen their own con- |swer. He struck at him, but the club flew from his| With honor. In this view, we are impelled to far- He who rushes in, unbaptized of truth, from heed- | laid on the table, without being read, or printed.— pow cin geen ae ed Cotian tn __ fe 
Ales § vid, after deliberate retlec- | hands and struck the horse. Mr. Hughs alighted is 8 ayaecead : i : less devotion to others, will soon reach so:ne leap} Tiis was taken up, December 29th, the day on craven Tui pronpacle at thé cosa, a dnsoribed, 
‘standingly upon the policy | from the horse, and tried to keep off the rascal, An ye consider it very clear,’ says insubstance the j which even his blind idolatry must stand, broad- which the Liberty Convention assembled in Colum- wa : ate: and it ’ po vanats d. 
- cee” covese, and the |engagement ensued, in which Hughs held his an- | Courier & Enquirer, ‘that Great Britain must regard |eyed, to gaze at,—some tone, for which even his | bus. Jt soon became manifest that gagging was in a pot Mog J Saat an hl eee 
ees wc have led hitn to | tagonist, and would have rid himself, had not two[@8 American property whatever is made so by her |ready lip has no Amen. no more favor with our Legislature, than repudia- |“ var lane year, to do a much larger busines in the 
7 ‘men lent their aid to the white man, Mr. Hughs|!aws” Now let us test this principle. Suppose at | One who, in a moment of virtue, has cauglt a} tion. ; way 0 aoe hate — distributing gratuitous publi- 
vhich t | was severely bruised, his fuce mangled, eves ronged, the close of the last Polish insurrection, some thou- (dazzling glimpse of some great principle, and bowed Mr. Bliss (whig) moved to amend the report by — t sod re me , to my pres 
. hie ates . and mud thrown into thom. At length they left sands of the defeated Poles had fled to this country, ‘tinconsciously to its power, finding in a little time} striking out this rule. was adopted, and nearly $1,000 Were raised on the 
| sete ce wine party here, or & him, but in such a condition that he was obliged to (a3 they ujticaately.did,).and Russia had attempted .< kv broad are its relations, what a whole self-sacri-| | Mr. Spalding, (dem.) was in favor of the motion. pod = cany'h into on Wheeens Simultaneously 
are Votitionigm. If he |obtaina guide to bear him to the Justice’s office. | their reclamation, (which she neverdid.) ‘No, sir,’ | fice it asks, will turn fromthe strait and narrow way,| He though such a rule would take from a part of our aa the meeting, aa avery vt age in 
use of ce ees of ais assumption, | But, poor man, no justice could de done for bin. | tesponds our Secretary of State to her Minister, ‘all | whenever his besetting sin enters to hedge up ti feliow-citizeus, their constitutional right. dis cardias chasttcsind benisshel. ontdanien “8700 
| down roundiess, then the ar- | His skin was black, and, for this unpardonable sin, | Persons fleeing to the jurisdiction of the United | path. ‘ : ne, . Mr. Jenkins, (dem.) concurree with Mr. Spalding, #300" oe 4 I it thes pete 
| | its point and sig- | he was told that his testimony could not be received, ; States, from the political dissentions of other coun- | Enthusiasm, dwelling a while in the clear upper! He would vote for appointing a select committee, | he co Ware Vale Se ws us be seen that 
a ‘ generates into a |and nething could be done. "Mr. Hughs still ¢arries | tries, are entitled to our protection. We cannot (sky, expands into fulness of love, but shrivels back favorable to the abolitionists, and vote to refer their hemes ee gener 8 ns 1 ie to slavery 
tie te. Bradburn aad the nom- jthe marks of the blows on his face. give up your fugitives.’ * Ah, but,’ says M. de Bo- jin the atmosphere of the actual world, only the cold- petitions to that cornmittee, and let the committee P g: — puns ee 
= + vs h the whig party at large, 3d. Gor van and Price last winter stole a colored | @!5¢9, ° we are ahead of you there! ; A part of the |er for its moment of inspiration,—as the lightning | come out, and tell what their principles are, and what We have before us the proceedings of the ‘ spe- 
y rey can be supposed to have but | man’s horse. They were pursued by the owner, and fugitives claimed by us were serfs in Poland—by | leaves death where it has passed. How often close they want. . )cial meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society of Eastern 
¢ public ee ww, unless Mr. Beedburn | the alarm given to the whites on the way; but the the fundamental law of the land, they are the proper- ,on the heels of the kindled enthusiast presses the; The rule was stricken out. ; | Peaneylvania.’ They are tinged with the darkest 
“ tore ae . verard to ebolitionions | thiet got out of hearing, and the owner returned. ty of the nobles. You must restore our cones Me | narrow bigot! : ; The cominittee rose and reported the rules with | fanaticism, They declare their determination to 
1 Workadlie: fea lanp did with regard to |In the morning, search was made, and the horse | ¢ry, at any rate.’ ‘No, sir,s again responds the | Some join the crusade without ever counting the | the amendments, which were all agreed to, except ,‘ ply the work with more energy.’ ‘They are uccord- 
0 death Mm . mine vagal identity with {was found in Price’s stable, about four miles Secretary of State, ‘ we cannot surrender even these. |cost. ‘hese reluct at the painful journey, the un-| that for striking out the 26th rule, the one just refer- | ingly organizing themselves with more ferocity than 
is supp \ abotitionism; the whigs lfrom the colored settlement. A guard was placed | They may have been property by your laws, for | wonted voyage, and their hearts are lead in their red to. o ; ‘ever. _They are preparing to establish more presses, 
) Legislature, and therefore ‘around the stable, while the search warrant| "ght we know or care, but by our laws, by the | bosoms, wlien they touch the hot sands of the holy The question being, ‘sh ull this amendment stand ?” jaud circulate more pubiications. They denounce 
of Ne and denounced abolition- | was being obtained, and the horse legally te- lews of Sod and Nature, they are Men, and not sub- | land— Obey God rather than man. 1 eeble words the vote stood, yeas 55, nays 9, ; (every minister of the gospel : who refuse to bear ies- 
heir be veo how be can substanti- | ken. Gorman and Price were taken up for steal- ject to reclamation as brutes or chattels.’ Does not to draw on such mighty duties. : I'he more foes, the ; The nays were Messrs. Byington, Duan, Ewing, | timony againstslaveholding.’ They take sides with 
"$47.98 ve ie has preferred against the |ing the horse. Gorman designed tb have Price for | every American acknowledge that our government | more honor, said Georg von k rundsberg, the Ger- Green, James, Lyon, McConnell, McNulty and {Great Britain in her outrageous attacks upon our 
wr ‘ov proscribed him on |a Witness that he had purchased the horse of the must have answered thus, am that a different course man Bayard,—-* at their sound how the, imagination, Smith of Licking. |property. They have even brought themselves to 
s's crewnn, ( S win, are fansilier with the |colored man; but as they both were taken, he was would never have been acquiesced in by the Peo- | kindles to stand in Thermopyle. Bat if fancy only,; So the amendment was agreed to. | that point of infatuation, as to express a oe asa 
iy On th vauaity, who have heard |entrapped. Miss Carver, the teacher, a white wo- ple ?—that our government could not restore the fu- (and not the heart bids us join Leonidas, how soon Mr. Byington moved to amend by inserting as the | to sacrifice the Union itself to their fanatical no- 
ogee Verious subjects at |ian, was at the colored man’s house when the horse 0 if it would, and would not if it could? The | weariness throws off the harness, and lets the lust of 26th rule, ‘That all abolition petitions received by | tions—as appears from the following resolution, 
5 passed ‘ave marked the impressions | was taken. When she came into court, one remark- | 2PPtication is unavoidable. e |the world and the pride of life take the prisoned the House, shall be indefinitely postponed without | which was adopted by their Convention: 
debi, bya way by different portions of his jed, ‘I wish that abolitioner was knocked down,’ But there is another tack, Mr. Stevenson answers ,sonl, and lap it in “their” elysium. f debate. —Lost,—yeas 6; nays 58. oy | ‘Resolved, That while we desire to preserve the 
‘ ot th meetings, will not | Another answered, ‘I had a heap rather she would { the reclamation of fugitive slaves from. the case (al- Some come’ thirsting to lead—sormne with ears The yeas were. Messrs. Byington, Ewing, Lyon, | American Union upon lionorable terms, and are will- 
sng his avolitionism for a |be? But she stood undaunted, and testified against leged to be parallel) of fugitive soldiers, conscripts, |aching to echo their own names—and some steal in, MeNulty, McConnell, and Smith, of Licking. jing to make sacrifices for its preservation, we assert it 
on : act ee oh acceptable candi- ithe thieves. They were found guilty, and bound | @pprentices and Sailors, Now there is a kind of | scouted from every other band, thinking the feeble} McNalty, irritated, we presume, at this result, [tobe the duty ofevery State in tie Union to put an 
hog th ' ° , . . , = > . Pans oe “4 ln _ % oe “te e , Wie a ST An ¢ 4 ua : 
tra m not to be disguised over to court. ‘They appéared before the jury, and univers 1] _ maritime law, for the reclaination of sail- | folk will welcome anybody to count one. moved that the Legislature adjourn to attend the i ita its participati ea a by altering the 
. co, his bilterness of mane {a bill was found against them, much to their sur- | OS deserting from vessels in the harbor of another Last in the catalogue lags on the * painted hypo- | abolition Convention now in session. Lost—yeas 3; | Constiqution oF CURATOR, 8 8 hazards and in alt 
1 the és ineintions, in his speeches |prise. Price some how strangely disappeared, and | ation, growing out of the necessities of the case; | crite,’ often only half conscious of his seeming—half| nays 62. A member hereupon moved, that Mr. Mc | poustbre events. 
10,000,0¢ abo ittouism acaong the rest |has not been heard of since. Gorman was commit- but when did our governinent ever surrender fugi- couvinced he means to serve God, when he wishes | Nulty have leave of absence toattend said Conven- Now, what are we to expect from madmen of this 
very many individuals an ted to jail for safe keeping, tried, and condemned to | tive soldiers or apprentices, on the reclamation of jonly to gain man’s applause. But he soon finds strict} tion. Granted. : | description—whi, instead ef letting us alone in our 
, : : . 4 ripatn 9 er’ ere ose TF ay ! . vo mien shame. ¢ » amet afi . — - oh of bs 7 : : : 
nay Jim personally unacceptable the peuitentiary for seven years, It is very evident nr De gh ' ve ae a des, ta bi clinging to truth ¥ ill ” ae a. nope —— Jn the cpt 9. Mr. By eres to recom- boom: affairs ) oovene of sonvetins that spirit 
he Freud ‘hig warm abolition friends these thieves expected to escape justice through the i h 4 fr . ( eset Lers ome the rilisa ary I | yolces 3. Gree on, app il on . erst ? bre. vis as 0 mit the report, 40st—y CaS of; Nays 04. of eens lation auc weal? 9a de which is 60 essential tu 
_remarking that great in- | advantage the law gives the white man over the col- | Me streets o — frontier towns, and though wearing {unpopular years; foresees the final triumph of his} The rules were then adopted. | the preservation ofour Union, meddle with our do- 
‘ied to him on account of it— |ored, and had it not been for a white witness, they the uniform which was notoriously the property of cause, (sad mixture, as such triumphs always are, of December 30th, the second day of the session of | mestic concerns; breakinto our fire-sides and altars 
he numb . of his manner, his very strong [doubtless would. This the Judge said to the criu- the British government, we never saw or heard of lright and wrong, of the perfect and the possible,) | the Liberty Convention, Mr. Meredith offered a res- |—and express a stern determination to sacrifice the 
last ye tod expressions, he was |inal at the bar. — being given up, or dreading that he wouid be. |carried at last by a moetly mass, whose consciences | olution in the House of Representatives, that peti- | Union itselfto their rutiieas funaticism ?—Richmond 
verped by a bitter and 4th. Thomas Raper, of Chilicothe, a grog-seller, | As for reciaining fugitive apprentices, (save appren- | the thri'' clarion of trath has wakened into only an | tions in relation to abolition, be referred to a select | Enquirer. 
t 400.0 when in fact no such spirit ex- jand noted negro-hunter, ofteu searches the houses as ig: we dE — aie heard of. | oyster life—a — oe wey nae wg her bey per ies ~ pranaagaer of a vs be ee by a vote of the : " 
leon a th i willing to believe this; but, | of colored people for fugitives. One night ia Oc- | ul, Says the sechmond Lnquirer, | true soldiers Rave = ved into the tite od posters: mage Nato ee _— Mk » addi with Southern Cowardice and Ruflianism. 
sno one to go to all who had | tober, he went to the house of widow Carter, broke | ‘In the case of the Creole, cur government will not how fow of those who meet the enemy in me poe __ anes Bymgine Moves to amend by aac ye “— | Alluding to the seizure and imprisonment of C. T. 
ved aud shocked, and ef- |down the door upon the faces of some children ly-! only demand the restitation’ of the slaves, upon the |ince are found in the car of triumph as it climbs tie instructions 10 report against the prayers Of the poti~ |. av. of Gheuacbasutes. on ad EE I 
ted Jud; ir and almost unalterable {ing upon the floor, and began his search for runa-| ground that they are property illegally rescued from | Capitol,—anticipates with sickening zeal the verdict toners. Lost—yeas 9; nays 55. FORTY Sty “4 enna eutthe a F 
r candidy ¢ ‘id influence him. The |ways. Mrs. Carter was absent. One of the daugh- | their owners; but they will be demanded as fugitive lof History as she will note the fanaticisin of his a The yeas were, Messrs. Byington, Cahill, Griffith, mn we =. ne Pea gbs 8 Conrention - 
MI :Jburn is not generatly |ters ordered him out, and Raper and his company felons. The Creole belonging to Virginia, as long as | sociates—the folly of their pretensions—their injudi- Hockinbury, James, Lyon, Raffensperger, Smith of | Annapolis, Md. the Lynu Record pertinently says— 
ati: . | went off A few days after, the daughter was bring- | she was on the high seas, she was within the jurisdic- , cious measures, damning a few with faint praise, Licking, W olcott. ‘ | Now let us contrast the conductof this slavehold- 
ames Wi mittee, acting 288 whig com- jing an ermal of wood up the bank of the river, and | tion alone of this country, and all crimes committed ) culling here and there anime to point a jest, and giv- ; Mr. Byington then moved, that the committee e | ing Convention, with that of a Convention of anti- 
; was ty cousult the interests |stopped to rest. Raper and three others were on | ° board, were offences against our laws. All of the | ing the rest to oblivion. From such thoughts and pro- | instructed to report that the further consideration of | slavery men. In the latter, all present, whether 
vn] secure the saceess of the |the bottom below. William Spencer pounced upon | 2&8te*s pr tage who wet sally or consiruc ~_— spects, our hero rushes into compromise with the | said petitions be postponed till the first’ Monday in | delegates or not,—whether anti-slavery aon ox 
Jwever strong their personal predi- ithe girl,and beat her severely with the limb of a) a in the murder on board, are felons under | world, for just so much of a reformer as she can af- | Deceinber next. Lost—yeas 10; nays oD. Pout | slaveholders, are invited to take seats, and partici- 
Tr. vin favor of Mr. Bradburn | thorn tree, thorns on, saying, with an oath, ‘1 will! our lnw. ford to graut him without forfeit of his character — a om Hamilton (w aerents postpone indefinite- |pate in the debates, The members do not start at 
nds of th “ a justified in placing is name, | learn you not to turn a€vhite man out of your house.’} Granting all this, Mr. Enquirer, do yon not know |@ judicious —— goth - ret ote "y Me — woe seme ve hen wr ti | seeing a stranger present, nor do they take alarm, or 
RISO", no | we the people, as the |The girl threw a stone. Spencer then seized her; that our government wllerly refuses to give up Such | the serpent to one of : ve pandg a 1e - . f, ~ en — — — ~s — a so ‘take offence, if one or half a dozen take minutes of 
fo contin Senator, when it was well un- | by the throat, threw her down, and kicked her se- | criminals, even where their offences are most wan- and ay tang ' ” gape tag aoe yr te ee eS oe res HONS FenuEres ‘te the Suciciry j the proceedings of them. 
dasing th t command the strength of |verely in the side and face, called her an infamous}ton and horrible? Who can forget the case of |W ho never Goes any harm, a : ‘ ta 38. age Sas = anc nee en Te ate |, Phey do not wait for stramzers to do this; they 
1 it wes seriously doubted | Wotan, and would learn ber to sauce a waite man) Holmes, a villain who first sedvced a wife, and wen | Soe. ; d ee: ee ry port should De mace | a, it for themselves. But nothing is more common 
g . anda sufficient number to |and tarn him out of her house. Spencer went off,| murdered her husband in Canada, and, flecing to Do you seek those who have really turned _the | by the qommmnlanen OB all the petitions were in. Lost ae for slavcholders to be present at the enti-sla- 
8 publish: ‘oo. The defeat of the candidate | Raper calling to him to repeat the blows. Spencer|the United States for protection, was never given world right side up ? You must unearth them from —yeas 23; nays 34. ‘ i very ineetings, and to take part in the debates; and 
ind Knepy wiered virtually the defeat of {joined his comrades, and all raised a fiendish laugh, | up, though urgently demanded? ‘The case of the | beneath the ribaldry and = a a sy " Mr. age moved to — the resolution, S | Ace de ther Gis advantage of, and abuse this. pri- 
trécsierré vs, W et exe rly, since it has | seeing the girl trying to get up, she blood streaming | Bambers strikingly illustrates the feeling of our tory has covered them. Cr ine - ; incon hb e ” —— 1e “by of abolition petitions.— vilegey by throwing in their plausible but false arcu- 
publish th simuch importance, that the con- ;from her face. Though some white citizens saw the | countryinen, in regard to cases where fugitives for /Lilburne, re, We ees — rom, aces op! —_ J; nays . : a ____ | ments, and consuming the time, to the desteninn of 
jich, it seems, Mr. Bradburn’s re- | act, yet nothing was done, . offences partly political are reclaimed. Not one {lost under epithets. t rath e re aughter “ i he resolution was then adopted—yeas 41; nays more profitable speeches. But they peat invariably 
‘ » the Honse depended, was Other facts must be reserved unti! another time.| such will ever be givea up by us; for should the | Time, as the proverb says, she is surely the child of 22. a eatin ie © tedhe: noctt treated with civility, and even with attention and 
applied fi revorted to the nominating iT need not comment—suffice it to say, my indivna- Government consent, the People never would. his very old age. f ie nays were o oth parties—as follows aged respect. No lonver avo than the last week in last 
‘hole inter shes tna sl sik tio i {tien boils within me at our oppressive laws, which} The Enquirer talks of this right of reclamation of | ‘The only man who can benefit a cause is he who Messrs. Ackley, Briggs, Brown, Byington, Cahill, X38! ne a . rhe ee 
tation who waited upon him. d Py : | ’ } t g | ¢ A desaprng . “teh weg s A iam a a May, at the time of our public anniversaries, a Rev. 
, \ ? - P le th cate: alt itunes it ons ont Biceelteeee askin i ee aaa as. | curries to it self-impelled,—from sense of duty,—his | Chenowith, Dann, Ewing, Griffith, Hamilton, [en- . = : ’ 
sferred, fy . i done. Mr. Bradburn has |crush end trample the rights of the colored man in! fugitives clurged with crimes, as ‘an unsettled ques-- | ; ee geo Spiga) ‘ , . swaggering slaveholder from Georgia came on to 
5 ; eaplaset brags at veal ea ehieeee: Meakin Ret is eeieietaties eae BASon a” WEEE a BN. Bad So els at the rieht (eve fixed on God, careless of effects or of success, if} derson, Hawkins, James, Lawrence, Lyon, McClung, 1S 3 , g ’ 
ae is a politician to know that |the dust. And as these facts daily multiply before | tion. Not atall: it is well settled that the right | y he ante certain be hes laid on teeter ‘oll that | McConnell, Ghee. Fewell, Streeter, Tima, Wh vel Boston to attend the anti-slavery meetings as a 
gnee abot rly impolitie and hazardous | me, I am ready to ery out, O Lord, how long ? | a only exist goa manele —- ~ a ra gpnge pe living : "dillon eentihan with God | er siete af gine acc “ mat — of orig MN and took the bold, un- 
Oct. | - voce in the list of candidates, | Yours, H. W. COBB. | there was such a treaty stipulation between us and {he Das, Se ai, ia tg RES aloe? aay 7 RE nie ‘a nee . # . sh »lushing ground, that slavery is sanctioned by the 
paaial party, leld just om the eve of the | iciedhtiaSeticnataneosess | Great Britain, bat it expired, and we did not choose |is his titles leaving to his great leader the tines and |, So terminated tiie struggle, in the defest of the |Ribie! Yet he was treated with ot on 
A ete when that change implied the Cis Gettin Cees Cee. to renew it, In its absence, t re comity of na ions ” 7 ; snabediite tin Gen den al iiammsneinan at Oia te boasted of the caresses he received from our Boston 
rted itself, van who had not astrong | dictutes that atrocious criminals should be given up Fame is no piant that grows on mortal soil, d oe d erent ge P ht of petiti . clergy. Every thing connected with slavery is vile. 
nt of a divi tious of the party, in the place of | Mr. Calhoun, as vou will have seen by the papers, | on reclamation; but this is a matter strictly of cour- Nor in the glist’ring foil Fae bas ‘ * ait - ne — * Ghent not only It deadens the best seusibilities of the human heart ; 
fo secure | ily popular and acceptable. It | has brought the affair of the Creole before the Sen- | tesy or policy, never of nat:oual obligation. We Set off to th a ar pared wena re: ~ ee nego “elitism — courtesy |and is adapted to corrupt the body politic, destroy a 
rt, into wa e) waynanimous on the partof Mr. }ate, ona motion to call on the President for such | have seldom or never surrendered a fugitive on rec- 7 pata Hoe = r all. isin | eects : C e: Pes : a ee rte _ Hong t “gi , love of liberty, and reduce our republican form of 
er the circumstances, he had for [information as he may possess in relation thereto.— | lamation, but often refused, and no government has EF Pe ee ee B- . a oh my a a ms, ho hie young government to a perfect despotism. 
withdrawn his claims. The’ motion prevailed. The members from the! ever thought of complaining. Neither can a similar Wenpece Puttuirs. — — 1¢ a. est. ore . Its are po icy—and 
at coer" ziwejudice does exist in this com- |South seem determined to make the Union protect | refusal of Great Britain afford just cause of com- Messrs. Dean, Hastings, Matthews, Medill, and Wel- . ae w : 
the import ed : | elite “gi needled Ringe cae pion! amy 3trpompgeg HE 2 ‘ ler, our Representatives in. ongress, who have tram- From the New-York Evangelist. 
P Ir. Bradourn, on the part of some | the institution of slavery, under all contingencies. plaint op our part. . ‘ From the Friend of Man. led nn sigtst of netiel ona 3 iad Sher . 
mn; and of whig f wany others who are not whigs, |For my part, I do notsee what shadow of right there{ Again we entreat the American Press to exercise - . ints yas t pea ‘a eine — ag arree, Annexation of Texas. 
ons. Thef cs nit this is attributable, to | is, in the claim now set up, in relation to the Creole | caution and moderation with regard to our difficul- enry Clay. 1 poe pitt py cont may Infer how their con- By wliat process can Texas be united with us? 
respousib! i ely to his abolitionism, we unhesi- j affair. We have been told, by the statesmen of} ties with Great Britain. If we are to have a war The good people of the West, and especially of © | Congress can now make no Jaw that will extend be- 
well know Weask Mr, Beadburn, and we ask | the South, times without number, that slavery was a with her, let us see that it is put on the right issues | Ohio, bordering as it does on Kentucky, should un- lyond the boundaries of the Union—it can have no 
bh forme say whether, if Mr. Nathaniel Bar- | State institution, with which the general govern-}|—on such as we can confidently and proudly exhib- derstand correctly the position of. Henry Clay. Have We Any Liberty? operation beyond the limits of ihe national jurisdic- 
each fe *e crave his pardon for dragging him in- |ment had nothing to do, except so far as relates to| it to the judgment of an impartial and right-thinking | From no statesman in the republic, [ ain well per- Ours is not the country for protecting christians tion. It cannot act over the soil or people of Texas 
mounting | ; ; we do it merely by way of illustra- | the constitutional provision for the return of fugi- world. We regret to see the ridiculous swagger | suaded, has American liberty so much to fear as] or christian conduct. It protects slaveholdine with | until Texas shall have become a part of the nation; 
0 to $l ss ' Mr. Barney had been an active | tives. There is no direct recognition of slavery in and angry belchings of the worst portion of the Brit- | from him. I have long regarded him as the most!» deathlike tenacity. You must tolerate ik in its {and Texas cannot become a part of the nation by 
1) mast co peta proposed as candidate for Sena- | the Constitution, and the natio1al courts have recog- ish and Canadian press, taken as a model by a por- dangerous and profligate man that has ever been el-| most hideous form, in the very sight of our national any act of Congress, unless that act can operate 
ig its in Sepresentative, any opposition would have nized it only as existing by virtue of State law, with- tion of our own. _ The half-pay lazzaroni and army jevated to any high station in this country, not even Capitol—nay, in the Capitol itself—vyou must not (through her limits. The efficacy of any law steps 
met) hua on account of his abolitionism. | in the States respectively, and to be controlled and | cont: \ctors’ cousins, 80 thickly vested in the Cana- excepting Aaron Burr. Nearly twenty years ago, petition against it—you must not speak against it— |at our national boundary. Texas then cannot be 
1,0 “Of moment, believes that there would | regulated by those laws only. In this aspect of the | das, are intensely eager for a war with us, asisvery || knew that this estimate of his character was held| you must pot speak of or about it—because the Con- | legislated into the Union, while she continues a for- 
interes, “ett, Yet Mr. Barney is no ‘dumb abelition- |case, it appears clear to me, that when slaves are} natural; and a part of the more rabid Toryism in by an old, intelligent, and highly respectable inliab- , 
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| voluntarily carried, by their owners, beyond the lim- 
lits of the State to which they belong, the laws which | 
| made them slaves cease to operate upon them, and} 
jthey become, ipso fucto, free, and must be so regard- | 
led by the laws and government of the Union. In| 
conformity with this principle, is the decision of the | 
| Supreme Court in the celebrated Mississippi case.— | 
By the Constitation of that State, the introduction of | 
jslaves as merchandize, was prohibited for a certain | 
{term of years. Notwithstanding this prohibition, 
| great nuinbers were introduced and sold on a credit. | 
The purchaser resisted payment, on the ground of} 
their unconstitutional introduction. The plaintiffs, 
however, contended that the provision of the Consti- | 
tution was void, because it conflicted with the arti- | 
cle of the federal Constitution, which gave Cougress | 
\ 
{ 
| 
| 


ithe power to regulate commerce between the sever- 
jal States. It was very properly argued, that, ifCon- 
| gress possessed the power, the States could not—it 

was one, andcouid not bedivided. But, on the oth- 

er hand, it was claimed, that, as the Constitution of 
jthe Union did not recognize slavery, it could not 
irecognize any traffic in slaves; that, so far as thet 

was concerned, they must be considered, not as 
| property, but a3 persons, and that all legislation in 

reference to thei as property belonged exclusively 

to the States. ‘And this ground was sustained by 
ithe court. Three of the Judges from slaveholding 
| States, gave written opinions to that effect. This, 
4 then, appears to me to be conclusive, and how it is 
jto be got away from, is more than] can see. Ac- 
jeording to this decision, the blacks of the Creole 
{cannot be recognized, under our laws, as property, 

but a8 persons only. ‘The British authorities at 
| Nassau took sane view of the subject, and 
jacted accordingly. 
| It cannot be believed that itwas ever the inten- 
‘tion of the Constitution to guarantee the protection 
of slave property, under such circumstances as are 
presented inthe case of the Creole. Thé whole 
spirit and tenor of the instrument are adverse to 
such a belief, and, it appears to me, that the South 
j are presuming too much en the good nature of the 
free States, when they ask them to become parties 
| toa guarrel and perchance a war, to secure the right 
to them of carrying on this traffic, on the high seas. 
| If they choose tu place their slaves beyond the reach 
ot laws which recognize them as property, let them 
|do it at tlieir peril, and not ask us to exhibit the in- 
consistency* to the world, of denouncing the trade ds 
piracy, punishable with death, if carried on between 
certain parts, while, at the same time, if carried oa 
by certain other parts,’ we protect it with the whole 
force of the nation, aud claim of other nations that, 
if by any causulty the vessels come within their lim- 
its, they too shall assist in sustaining the syatem of 
slavery, and in upholding our slave trade upon ‘the 
ocean.— Washington correspondent of the Worcester 
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Great Britain shares in the feeling, from an anxiety 
to cripple our commerce and industry, and at the 
sanre time check the progress of republican princi- 
ples in their own country. But we know that this 
feeling is not shared by the larger and better portion 
of either nation, and we trust the wisdom and mod- 
eration uf the two governments, sustained by the 
great body of the people, and the better portion of 
the press, will defeat all their machinations. 





Causes of Hard Times. 


Thirty millions of dollars Jost in the 

Yorida war. Begun, carried on, (not yet ended,) to 
catch slaves. See Gidding’s speect: in the House of 
Representatives, 1841. 

Item 2d. At least forty millionsy northern capital, 
sunk by the U.S. Bank in southern debts and *‘ cot- 
ton speculations. (A list has been published of 
southern extended debts belonging io the U.S. Bank, 
amounting to $27,000,000.) 

Item 3. Over forty millions lost to northera 
holders of southern stock, including stocks of the oth- 
er slave States, as well as those of Vicksburg and 
other banks, rail-roads and canal companice, &c. 

Item 4th. At least one hundred millions southern 
debts due to northern merchants and manufacturers. 
(The citizens of the small town of Lynn, Mass., sus- 
tained a loss, mostly by southern trade, of 33,000,- 
000, being one thirty-third part of the whole sum we 
have put down, and several houses in New-York city 
can show losses by southern debts, varying from 
$500,000 to 1,000,000.) 

Here then are causes of distress in fico hundred mil- 
lions of dollars loss to the country, compared to 
which all other alleged causes are as molehills to 
rountains, 

But some will ask, how is it that slaveholding is so 
destructive toull the pecuniary interests of the com- 
munity where it exists? I wiil answer, first. It 
cuts the sinews of acuon, takes away all motive to 
exertion in the laborer, so that he neither can nor 
will perform half the laborof a freeman. And again, 
by pouring contempt upon labor, the system begets 
an all-pervading desire inthe whole community to 
live a hfe of ididness. Secondly, slaveholding 
States pay enormously fur that which the free States 
get for nothing. One hundred thousand laborers at 
one thousand dollars each, will cost e slave State one 
hundred million of dollars, and beside this, the wife 
and children are to be paid for; while to tie free 
State the laborer not only brings himself and family 
without cost, bat brings also his household stuff and 
money in his pocket; and if it be true, as asserted in 
the newspapers, that the emigrants on board the ill- 
fated Erie, had with them one hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars, this jast item should be allowed 


Item Ist. 








Spy. 


some weight inthe account.—Emancipator. 


tant of the federal district, who was by no means 
opposed to him on partizan grounds, or on account 
of his being a slaveliolder. His prior life—so well 
known in Europe as well as at home—was consider- 
led sufficient data for this estimate. That this 
‘prince of blacklegs,’ as he is familiarly called, the 
terror and the by-word of the corps diplomatic of 
all Europe, for the last forty years, should ever have 
been talked of, even among slaveholders, for a pre- 
sidential candidate, is sufficiently humiliating. That 
the pions pro-slavery clergy of the North should 
find in a noted duellist and gambler, and debauchee, 
a fit President of their benevolent Colonization No- 
ciety, should excite, perhaps, no special admiration. 
All that might, for aught I can say, be in tolerable 
good keeping. I leave the matter with those whom 
it concerns. But-I ean see no good reason why the 
| friends of liberty, with the proof of his despotic prin- 
| ciples snd projects fairly before them, should be re- 
(markably lenient to the deceptive and Janus-faced 
patron of an institution so weil known to them, and 
| which bears his own moral image. I see no ground 
i nor occasion for making exceptions in favor of Hen- 
ry Clay, when enunerating the determined and 
pledged foes of northern freedom at the South. 

Su well was this subject understood in the Em- 
pire State, before the nominations were made for the 
last presidential canvass, that not abolitionists mere- 
ly, but others, and those ardently desirous of a 
change in the national administration, would by no 
means consent to the nomination of Henry Clay. 
His speech in the Senate opened many eyes to the 
fact, iat he pleaded with open vision for the en- 
slavement of white as well as colored Jaborers. 
This current conviction on the part of our citizens, 
the whig delegates from this State to the Harris- 
burg Convention well knew, And this was the rea- 
aon why Clay was not nominated instead of Harri- 
son. But success has now einbpldened the domi- 
nant party to talk again of Henry Clay. If ever a} 
case could be presented, ia which the principle of 
‘ choosing the least of two evils’ could be tolerated, 
it would be that which should present us the alter- 
native between Henry Clay and any other chief 
jimagistrate or candidate whose name was ever yet 
}printed in English. A Calhoua or a McDuffie m 
| the presidentia! chair would be comparatively harin- 
‘less, because the enthusiasm of their characters has 
given to their atteinpts at despotism al! the publici- 
ty and openness of an honest, an above-board defi- 
ance to the freemen of the North. Wherea’, the 
cunning, calculating, and apparently compromi- 
sing Clay rouses no hostility, and excites little sus- 
picion. In the former cas8, the yeomanry would be 
roused, and in the latter, cajoled. It is under the 
management of euch plausible political gamblers as 
Clay, that a people inay ‘lose their liberties in a day, 
and not mise them fer a century.’ 











stitution holds it sacred, although the Constitution 
does not name it. Yes, slavery is sacred, and must 
be protected in our free government, at the sacrifice 
of every thing else, not only at the seat of our Gov- 
ernment, in the very hal!s of our national Jegisla- 
ture, but all over the free Slates. The voice of lib- 
erty is not allowed to be heard in opposition to sla- 
very, though our republican government be thereby 
made the scorn, a bye-word and hissing, as it is, 
among the nations of the earth. Slavery is protect- 
ed, but liberty is mobbed down and trodden under 
foot. There is no liberty, except to the lawless— 
the vicious—the murderous mob. T'hey have liber- 
ty unbounded, unrestrained. They may stalk forth 
unmolested, by night or by day; and a cowardly 
police will come and cringe before thein, generally 
noteven make a show of resistance, and always 
wink at and favor their hellish designs. ‘ 

Is this the liberty for which our fathers bled ? Ah 
no. Strangely has their spirit disappeared. Strange- 
ly indeed has the spirit of slavery crept in among 
us, stealthily and unperceived, till our whole land 1s 
overrun and overwhelmed by it. 

Our liberty has been murdered by political treach- 
ery—by the servile bowing and cringing to the 
South, for Southern votes. SovuTuHern vores has 
been the fatal bait which has been caught at and 
swallowed by Northern doughfaces, to the disyrace 
and.ruin of the whole nation. The name of liberty 
we may yet a little while retain—the thing itself has 
long since departed. Yet we woutd not sorrow as 
those who have no hope. There is hope while life 
is not extinct. There is a strange elasticity among 
the great mass of the people —a power of seif-recov- 
ery—-a pow-r of righting itself, which belongs to no 
other government or people, and, under God, this 
power may be mad efficacious. 

If ovr government ia ever destroyed, it will prob- 
ably be in consequence of mobs, every one of which 
is, ipso fucto, virtually treason against the govern- 
ment, aud ought to be puaished with the same se- 
verity. All mobs aim to overawe and break down 
the law. Mobs are more dangerous and horrible 
than highway robbers ; because they are more reck- 
less, and not so easily detected, overpowered or 
brought to punishment. If there is any act in the 
world that ought to be punished with death, er im- 
prisonment for life, it is the act of mobbing, whether 
an individual or a family, whether the object be to 
teardown a dwelling house, a * Liberty Hall,’ or 
public building, or to destroy a printing press. As 
the object of the latter is destruction of the liberty 
of the press, the punishment ought to be capital, 
Yet it is astonishing with what indifference these 
mobs are viewed and ‘spoken of by the public press. 
—Lynn Record. 


Pete, the slave who murdered Mrs McMahon and 
daughter, in McMinn county, Tennessee, was hung 
on the 3th ult. 
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eign State. ‘There is but one way of obviating this 
 dificulty, and that is by a purchase or acquisition 
|of Texas by treaty. Who will sel! Texas to us? 
The Texan nation must sell or convey itself. It 
| Will not be the act of a nation disposing of a part 
| of its domain to a foreign State, but the act of an in- 

‘dependent State transferring not only its domain, 

‘but its political being, and, by a political’act, blot- 

,ting out all power of political action. Suicide with 

jindividuals is. physically possible---but does such a 

| power of political suicide exist in constitutional gov- 

jernnents ? Yet admit it does ; then the thing aimed 
jat is not to be effected by a uniting of two independ- 
jent nations, and the admission of Texas by a Con- 
| gressional vote asa member of our Union--but by the 
| xcquisition of T’exas as new territory, subject to the 

‘almost unlimited power of Congress, to govern it as 
a territory, and to form it into States when it pleases. 
No valid stipulation can be made in the treaty of 
acquisition, by the President and Senate fixing a 
time, or regulating the terms of admission: since the 
power of forming new States, and admitting them 
into the Union, is a legislative power belonging to 
the whole Congress, and cannot be limited, control- 
led, or exercised by the President and Senate by 
virtue of thetreaty making power. Acquired in this 
way, it might be kept in a state of pupilage until its 

citizens would have the constitutional qualifications 
to sit in the two Houses of Congress. 

But there is little reason to apprehend that Tex- 
as will consent to being thus transferred, and sub- 
jected to the good pleasure of Congress. And ifshe 
should, it would be matter of grave consideration 
j whether we should be benefitted by the transfer.--- 
| But of this hereafter. 

It seems to us, then, beyond a question, that the 
power to admit this foreign republic into the Union, 
and to make her a part of our nation, with the rights 

lof a State, has no existence under our Constitution. 

| And we should deem it needless to go further, or to 
| present any other considerations, had not experience 
too sadly proved, that a paper Constitution is of lit- 
tle avai] against men’s wills; and that in the hands 
of politicians, it is flexible or obstinate, broad or 
narrow, as the interest and pleasure of the moment 
may dictate. The strictest-constructionists have no 
difficulty in finding in it all the powers, however ex- 
traordinary, which rapacious interest or toweri 

ambition may require. It would be, in its spirit, but 

a repetition of past experience, to find men who de- 

ny all power to the governinent to protect or to fos- 

ter any domestic interest save one, or to counteryail 
any restrictions of other nations on our exported 

products, still claiming for that same government a 

capacity wide as the world, and an energy to be baf- 

fled only by physical impossibilities. 

It is too notorious to be disguised, that to a 
great extent, Texas has been peopled by the out- 





casts of the States—by the worst part of our city and 





border population. It has been the resort of crimi- 
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nale of every dye—of those whose vices have thrust 
them out from their own country, and of such as 
sought a free scope for the worst of passions. The 
rofligate and the desperate have seized itas a home. 
hat there are good men there, we do not doubt; 
but most sadly must defamation sport with the char- 
acter of her population, if these be notin a lean 
minority. The very circumstances under which the 
country has been settled, end the impunity there 
found by the vicious, has made it moraliy a Gol- 
gotha, an Aceldama of diseaee, and death, and rot- 
tenness. Our own House of Representatives even 
now, exhibits ecenes at which the nation blushes, 
and cries out ‘shame? and we cannot afford to in- 
troduce an additional leaven cf wickedness from | 
these regions of pestilence. 
! 

} 

| 





One cottsequence of a Union with Texas would 
be, that it would increase the danger of a disruption 
of the States. We have heard within a few years, 
in certain portions of the country, upon every petty 
cause of complaint, real or fancied, threats of seces- 
sion. An increase of territory and States in the | 
South-West, with the same interests and of lke} 
spirit, would increase, if not the danger, at least | 
the freqnency and loudness of the threats. They | 
who desire a continuance of the Union would, in! 
countenancirg the antuexation of Texas, do more to} 
endanger it, than by any other scheme that can be | 
contrived. She can never be expected to look upon | 
it with the affection either of the old States, or of 
those which have been planted by us in our own ter- | 
ritory. Th her infancy an@ weakness, a Union with | 
a powerful nation may be desirable, but in her matur- 
ity she wil] remember her originally distinct nation- | 
al being, and ambitious men will have motives | 
enough to urge her again to assuine independence, | 
taking with her such of our present States as may | 
choose to link their destinies with hers. This would | 
be more than a probable event at no distant day. 

The expense to which we should be subjected in| 
defending and protecting her is another serious ob- | 
jection. Our army and navy must be increased for | 
this purpose. Her harbors must de fortified and her | 
inland frontier guarded. It would add millions to’ 
the expense of the government with no adequate re- | 
turn. It would bring to us weakness, instead of ad- 
ding strength. No judicious patriot, who looks to 
the happiness of our nation, camdesirean enlarge- | 
ment of ovr boundaries. We now extend over a) 
space as Jarge as can safely be expected to remain | 
permanently under one government. Our territory | 
14 sufficient for the comfortable support of hundreds 
of millions. Can ambition ask more ? 

Mexico still claims Texas as her province. How 
will it look to the eyes of the woild, that a people, 
mostly from among ourselves, should settle on the 
territory of a neighboring nation, declare themselves 
independent, seize the country, and then we step for- 
ward and receive what they had usurped, their right | 
and their independence yet uneeknowledged by the 
mother country? Would it not be more manly to| 
seize onthe possessions of our neighbors by open 
force ? 

Looking then at this subject in wny light in which 
we may view it, we ind no good motive to induce a 
desire on the part of the United States for the an- 
nexation; we find powerful reasons for opposing it; 
and if the thing were ever so desirable, there exists 
an insuperable difficulty in the want of constitution- 
al power to effect the object. Let us, then, expend 
our energies in perfecting our institutions, and ele- 
vating our people, and diffusing prosperity and hap- 
piness within our already broad limits, instead of 
grasping at other countries, and risking all we have 
to gain, at best a loss, 


Massachusetts Legislature. 
House or Reeresentatives, Jan 20. 

The report refusing the use of the Hall te the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, to hold their 
annual meeting, and also declaring that it is inexpe- 
dient to grant the use of the Hall, except fer meet- 
ings for the discussion of subjects connected with | 
the business of legislation, was taken up, and pro- | 
duced a long and singular debate, 

Mr. Thomas, of Charlestown, who was opposed to | 
the report, expressed his utter surprise that such a} 
document could ever have received the deliberate 
sanction of any legislative committee in Massachu- 
setts ; particularly as the use of the Hall had been} 
granted tothe deaf and dumb. fe said that, al- 
though he was not, and never had been, an aboli- 
tionist, he could not overloek the fact, that abo- 
litionism was part of the great movement of the age, 
and extended at least over a good part of Europe as 
well as America. It was a part of that movement, 








whose object was education, whose element was 
freedom, and whose cause was humanity. 


claim with the friends of other great objects, grow- 


ing out of the practice of former legislatures, to the | 


use of the Hall. He denied that the Legislature 
legislative political caucuses, than tu grant it te the 
petitioners. At the last session, the Hall had been 
yranted to professor Espy, to lecture on the Philos- 
phy of Storms; and would it be pretended that the 


topic of slavery, which constituted an important ele- | 


ment in the American Constitution, was not of sufli- 
tient public consequence te be entitled to the use ef 
the Hall for discussion? 

Mr. Wilson, of Natick, who presented the petition, 
ilso opposed the report, and moved its recommit- 
nent 

Mr. Allen, of Northfield, offered an amendment, 
hat the committee should report fortnwith in favor 

f granting the Hall. 

Mr. Sawyer, of Charlestewn, said that the applica- 
tion came from a State Society, and therefore would 
seem to have a peculiar claim to the use of the Hall 
belonging to the State at large. On account of the 
lurge number of city societies, a difficulty might 
a sein granting the Hall, whenever asked for, lest 
the sittings of the House should be interfered with. 
But the nuuaber of State societies was comparatively 
small, 

Mr. Park, of Boston, in sapport of the report, was 
in favor of confining the use of the Hall to meetings 


It was, | 
therefore, a vast public object, and those who were | 
engaged had from its important nature a common | 


} 
| 


nad any more right to grant the use of the Hall for 





From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
Case of Mr. Torrey. 


The arrest of this gentleman at Annapolis, and 
the subsequent proceedings in regard to him, go 
very fer toward raising the distinct question, and in 
such a way that it must be decided, whether there 
is any sych thing as personal safety and freedom in 
citizenship of the United States—whether the Con- 
stitution under which we profess to live is really 
any thing more than a dead letter. ‘A more flagrant 
violation of personal right, so fur a3 principle is con- 
cerned, has never been presented in this country— 
not even in the worst cases of lynch law that have 
occurred in Arkansas and Mississippi. 

The Baltimore Sun gives a detailed account of 
the whole proceedings, prior and subsequent to the 
arrest, from which we make the following ex- 
tracts :— ; 

The first thing that directed attention to Mr. 
Torrey’s movements, was his calling at a book store 
and asking the loan of a book which he wished toread 
while he remained in Annapolis, and as security 
for which he offered to leave the price of it. While 
at the store, he and the bookseller entered inte con- 
versation, and the subjectef the slaveholders’ Con- 
vention was introduced by the booxseller asking 
Mr. Torrey if he was attending the Convention. 
His reply was in the affirmative, but he did not 
state whether in the character of reporter or mem- 
ber, and the witness remained under the impression 
that it was in the latter character. Mr. Torrey, in 
the course of the conversation, said that ‘the people 
would not submit to violent measures, and the 
bookseller coincided in this opinion, by observing 
that ‘if too harsh measures were adopted, it would 
tend to create dissatisfaction on the part of citizens 
of this State who did not hold slaves, which would 


more or less identify them with the abolitionists of | 


the North 

The next place that Mr. Torrey was seen, was at 
the Convention, taking notes. It was immediately 
rumored that an abolitionist was in the room, and 
he was ordered out, with the very delicate insinua- 
tion, by Mr. Kent, one of the members, that he would 
‘cut his throat for him, if necessary.” Mr. Kent al- 
so proposed to appoint a committee of five persons, 
to see him five miles out of town, 
first refused to leave, but ultimately consented, if 
any responsibie person would take charge of his 
papers and trank, and forward them to him at 
Washington. 

Torrey afterwards went into the gallery, from 
which he was ejected and taken into the committee 
room a prisoner. On his examination, some scraps 
of paper were introduced by the counsel for the 
prosecution, taken from the prisoner, which purport- 
ed to be notes of the proceedings of the Convention, 
and also of soine private conversation which had 
passed between the prisoner and Mr. Hughes, the 
first witness; also soine notes ef private conversa- 
tion which the prisoner had heard at his hotel, and 
which was not addressed to himself. 

From this the counsel inferred that the prisoner 
was there, not for the purpose of giving an impartial 
report of the proceedings of the convention, but for 
the purpose of distorting facts, that capital might be 
made therefrom-for the society of which he was an 
agent. The Jetter-book, also, of the accused, was 
produced, in which was evidence of his having been 


in correspondence with and acting as the agent of 


the abolition society in the year 1839, and letters 
containing incendiary and inflammatory remarks, 

The reply of Mr. Torrey to these accusations is 
given as follows by the reporter of the trial, and if 
any thing further were necessary to show that he 
has been guilty of no crime, it is to be found in the 
fact of his having been engaged in a legitimate ob- 
ect. 

He said that he had not come here secretly and 
under cover of the night; not covertly, but openly, 
under the bright beam of the noonday sun, had he 
entered the city. He had engaged himself, as a re- 
porter in Congress, to several papers, and a part of 
his contract was to come on here and report the pro- 
ceedings of the slaveholders’ convention. He had 
had no communication whatever with any person of 
color in the city, excepting such as was necessary 
to have his beard shaved, and to speak to the waiter 
at the table where he dined; he was a member of 
the Peace Society, and would, therefore, as they 
were principled against all acts of violence, be more 
ready to submit to, than to avenge injury; and yet 
he had found himself in the hands of aruthless mob, 
tearing from him his private papers, threatening his 
life, and was committed to prison without knowing 
the natare of the offence he had committed. If he 
had infringed any law of the State, he was ready to 
undergo the penalties of that law, 

The judge, who was probably less of ‘an incen- 
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From the Dublin Morning Register. 
British India. 


The usual monthly meeting .on the subject of 
British India was held on Wednesday evening, at 
the Royal Exchange. 

Mr. Tuomas Wee was called to the chair. 

Jaines Haughton, in the course of seme highly 
pertinent remarks, said— . 

The people of India are in a state of poverty and 
misery which is scarcely credible. Itis well known 
that hundreds of thousands of them often die in the 
ecurse of a few months of actual starvation. Ma- 
ny such fearful famines have occurred there within 
the last twenty years. In some districts, the roads 
were filled with the dead and the dying. Surely, 
my friends, we are not to be told that Irishmen and 
j frish women are to have no hearts to feel for sar- 
; rows such as these? ‘They proceed from the most 
shameful misgovernment and neglect of duty on the 
part of the people of Great Britain and Ireland. We 





Mr. Torrey at | 


need to have our feelings aroused to cause us to 
jcry outagainst the wickedness which is productive 
of such misery. Let public opinion at home be 
brought to bear upon it; let us do our part in en- 


| deavoring to improve the condition of the people of 


India, and great good will result to ourselves. They 
will be able to consume our manufactures to an itn- 
}mense extent. A great stimulus would then be 
| given to our industry ; our poor would have abun- 
| dance of employment; out factories would all be at 
j full work ; new ones would spring up in all direc- 
tions; trade of all kinds would improve. Such 
| would be the delightful results of onr acting wisely 
{and fairly towards these people. (Hear.) By our 
| injustice to our fellow-subjeets in Hindostan, we 
| are assisting to prolong the shucking system of sla- 
| very which prevails in America. It is upheld main- 
| ly by our consumption of cotton wool which we buy 
| dearly from the Americans, the produce of their 
forced and unpaid labor, when we could get it 
cheaper from India, the produce of free labor. It 
| is true, my friends, that slavery, tat foul monster, 
/preyails to a great extent in India; but if Lord 
Brougham’s definition of British law be correct, 
; every British subjectis guilty in the eye of the law 
|of a serious offence, making him liable to transpor- 
| tation, who shail be found in any way or in any 
| part of the world trafficking in the liberties of their 
|fellow-imen. Let us all unite our voices with the 
| voices of those in all parts of the earth who are cry- 
| ing out in favor of outraged humanity. Let us, my 
friends, act well our parts, trusting tothe Almighty 
| for a blessing on our efforts. Every word we utter 
in favor of good institutions for our Indian fellow- 
| subjects, will tell well in favor of our liberties at 
j howe; our unselfish labors will prove our right and 


| our title to good government; and froma people so} 


jin love with liberty, it will not, it cannot be with- 
|held. I conclude for the present, by again and 
| again urging you to cultivate your minds. Kuowl- 
(edge is power. Become members of the Mechanic’s 


Institution; there you will have books to read and 
| 


lectures to listen to, which will give you this knowl- 
edge. 

When Mr. Haughton tock his seat, there was an 
expression of feeling on the part of a numerous au- 
ditory, composed of our artisans and working men, 
with their wives and children, which clearly show- 





; ed that they fully understood the value of his argu-4 
| 


ments. We have given but an. outline of his ad- 
dress, our limits do not adinit of more. 

Mr. R. Allen said that the subject of British In- 
dia was so vast a one—the evils which afflict it so 
numerous—the wrongs which have been heaped on 
it, and which continue to be inflicted on it, so vari- 
ous—that it was difficult to know how to grapple 
with the subject, or what part of the system pursued 
towards it most needed exposure. But one glaring 
fact was, that our Queen ruled over a hundred mil- 
lions of subjects there—that her sway was felt by 
millions to be one of oppression; and need a strong- 
er fact be adduced to prove this than that famines 
were of frequent occurrence, which swept off from 
| 900,000 to 800,000 of the natives ata time, though 
{the fertility of the soil of India was proverbial. 
|(Hear, hear.) It was easy to see that the present 

system pursued towards India was, in many respects, 
in the highest degree detrimental to her best inter- 
j ists. War—ruthless, sanguinary war—was still 
rife there. The arrival of every mail from India 
brought accounts either of some fresh victory over 





| England’s vassals there, who have been goaded te 
| rebellion by the exactions of the servants of the 
| East India Company. And then look at China. 
|(Hear.) What was the origin of the war there ? 
{It was because the Chinese would not continue to 
| allow their people to be poisoned in thousands and 
| tens of thousands, in order thatthe East India Com- 
| pany might grow rich. (Hear, hear.) Yes, that 
| war would go down to posterity as a foul blot on 
| Britain’s fame. It is emphatically an opium war. 
| It is emphatically a war begun in injustice, foment- 
}ed by the Kast India Company in order that they 


| the native princes, or of some fresh outbreak of 


| may be able to continue to cover the finest tracts of 
| India with the poppy, and send the deadly produce 
to poison the Chinese. (Hear, hear, hear.) He was 


diary’ than the gentleman who volunteered to-cut 
Mr. Torrey’s throat, took a proper view of the mat- 
ter, and was of the opinion that the ‘accused had 





of members of the legislature for caucuses, or other | 
purposes connected wiih legislation, or the organiza- | 
tion of political parties. He said that the Marlbo- | 
rough Chapel, their usual place of meeting, was al- | 
together a more eligible place for the petitioners to | 
assemble. It would hold three times as many per- | 
sons asthe Ffall. The House should have so:ne | 
stopping place in granting the Hall; or it might yet 

be that a society of atheists would claim to hold 

meetings in it, and he assured the House, that, in- 

credible as it might seem, there was On re 
society of atheists in the city of Boston. | 

Mr. Wilson, of Natick, accepted Mr. Allen’s | 
amendment to instruct the Committee to report forth- | 
with, and referred to the circumstance that last year} 
the Hall had been granted to the friends of the) 
Western Railroad, and other railroads; and at the | 
present session it had been granted, and very prop- | 
erly too, to the friends of agriculture. } 

Mr. Thomas, of Weymouth, supported the grant. 

Mr. Adams, of Boston, said that the House, oy re-| 
fusing the use of the Hall, would, in effect, express 
an opinion upon the subject of abolition, and cast a | 
censure on anti-slavery, but he did not believe that 
the House was disposed at present to decide for or 
against the principies of the friends of anti-slavery. | 
For this reason, if no other, le was in favor of grant- | 
ing the Hall. 

Mr. Hinckley, of Barnstable, maintained that the | 
subject of anti-slavery was and had been connected 
with the business of legislation. ‘The Speaker's | 
desk was loaded with petitions having a bearing on} 
the great question, and past legislatures had more 
than once passed resolves in relation to slavery. 

Mr. Crocker, of Fitchburg, moved the previous | 
question, but withdrew it at the suggestion of Mr. 
Stevenson, of Boston, who was in favor of granting 
the Hall. { 

Mr. Thomas, of Worcester, offered a further’ 
amendment, instructing the committee to reporta 
declaration that, in granting the Hail to every class 
of petitioners, the House disclaimed any sanction. 
directly or indireetly, of the acts or doctrines of such 
petitioners. 

Mr. Park, of Boston, said that the proposition was 
a difficult one to vote upon, since in voting for it, 
and at the same time voting for granting the Hall, 
he might find himself disclaiming to sanction doc- 
trines that he actually approved. His great objec- 
tion to grant the use of the Hall to such societies as 
the one interested, was that they dated their, pro- 
ceedings from the ‘ House of Representatives, Hos- 
ton,’ and so far they might acquire in other States the 
appearance of receiving the sanction of the House. 

The amendment disclaiming any sanction, was 
further supported by Mr. George T Curtis,of Boston, 
and Mr. Thomas of Worcester. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and the 
amendment was rejected—Yeas, 81—Nays, 195. 

The Boston members present voted as fullows:— 


Yeas—Messrs. Big low, Blodgett, G. T. Curtis, 
Dillaway, Dwight, Gibbons, Goodwin, Leavitt, Par- 
rot, Park, Parker, Rich, and Wales :—13. 





not committed any offence which would justify his 
committal for trial; a person had an undeniable 
right to write as he pleased in his own closet, and 
the fact of these scraps of paper being fownd on the 
person of the prisoner, is not evidence of his circula- 
ting them—neither do the letters contained in the 
book present such evidence, as they were not writ- 
ten in the State, and only go to show that he was 
some two years since an agent for an abolition soci- 
ety. But the adinission of the prisoner, that he had 
conversed with a negro or negroes, is a sufficient 
suspicious circumstance to justify his committal to 
jail for further examination, it having a streng ap- 
pearance of his tampering with the negro or negroes, 
as they would not be likely to make sach admission 
to a white man, unless the first advance came from 
him. 

We have already said that Mr. Torrey was re- 
manded until Monday for further examination. On 
Monday, this further examination was made, > 
Mr. Torrey was again remanded for judgment. Of 
course, he must have been discharged, no shadow of 
a charge being proved or even made against him; 
and he will have a good action for false imprison- 
ment against all concerned in his arrest and subse- 
quent detention. A more preposterous and illegal 
proceeding was never heard of, 

We learn from Annapolis, that on Wednesday, 
Mr. Torrey was discharged on giving security—his 
own bond for $500, and those of two sureties, $250 
each—tfor his appearance at the April term, and for 
his * good behaviour’ in the meantine. The magis- 
trate was graciously pleased to say that Mr. Torrey 
was tenderly dealt with as being a stranger; but if 
he could have been regarded as a citizen of the 
State, he would have been cominitted for trial. 

Trial! For what? We should like to see*the 
indictment. For being areporter? That is not a 
function prohibited by law, we believe, either in 
Maryland or elsewhere. For having ‘incendiary’ 
letters or meinoranda in his portfolio? ‘The magis- 
trate himself admitted that no accusation could be 
founded upon that. It must be for speaking to the 
barber who shaved him, and the colored servant who 
waited upon him at table. 

So the indictment will set forth, we presume, that 
the prisoner, being moved and instigated by the 
devil, did, on the day and at the place aforesaid, 
with force and arins, and against the peace and dig- 
nity of the Commonwealth of Maryland, wilfully and 
feloniously say to one William, alias Bill the barber, 
‘Barber, your razor wants strapping.’ And also for 
that the said prisoner, with force and arms as afore- 
seid, did wilfully and feloniously say to one Samuel, 
alias Sam the waiter, *Some hoecake, and a little 
more sugar to my coffee. 

Verily if it were not for the enormity of the wrong 
committed, the absurdity of this whole proceeding 
might furnish laughing matter for a fortnight.—V. 
Y. Consmercial Advertiser. 





Bosten, January 17th, 1842. 

Abolition petitions are beginning to pour into 
both Honses in good earnest ; tuey are confined, thus 
far, to two objects—the repeal of the interimarriage 
law, and the rule of certain railroad corporations 
which compels people of color to occupy a separate 
car. From present indications, [ am inclined to be- 
lieve that the petitioners will be successful this ses- 
sion in obtaining the repeal of the intermarriage law 
at least—a questivn which does not properly involve 
that of the general question of slavery, and which 
commends itself to the favor of all men who will 
dismiss their prejudices, and listen to the voice of 
common humanity and justice. The practical oper- 
ation of the law in one respect—that of depriving 
children of their inheritance unless secured by 
special will, I have never heard any one defend or 
justify. At the head of the special joint committee, 
on the part of the House, to which these petitions 
are referred, is Charles Francis Adams of this city, 
son of the Ex-President.—Concord Freeman. 


ga ae PT, 


| rejoiced to-say that the meinorial to the Queen, 
| adopted at a meeting in that room a few weeks ago, 


| had attracted much attention. 


| Leeds, roused by our example, were about forward- 
| ing a similar memorial ; the Belfast people, too, are 
|stirring; and he trusted the nation’s expression 
| against this iniquitous war would be general. He 
| felt this was essentially a partof the British India 


| question, because the famines alluded to were large- 
| ly produced by forcing the growth of the poppy in- 
stead of food fur the inhabitants. But some would 
have it that the Chinese were barbarians, and de- 
served, in common parlance, to get a sound drubbing. 
(Hear.) He abhorred such language. What was 
the fact? We take from them nine millions of dol- 
cars’ worth of tea annually, and force on them in- 
stead eleven millions’ worth uf dollars of opium in 
exchange. Thus the Chinese not only lost their tea, 
bat their country was gradually being drained of its 
silver as well. (Hear.) He asserted it was a proof 
of the civilization of the Chinese, that they retused 
to let such a system go on, and a proof of . the bar- 
barism of England, in endeavoring to force it. 
(Cheers.) The vast capabilities of India ‘had often 
been dwelt on. It had been told, toa, how little of 
our tropical produce we took from our own depend- 
ency—(hear)—that by a wretched policy, we took 
such Jargely from elsewhere, whence it came stain- 
ed with the blood of slavery; but he grieved to have 
to remind the meeting that it was now evident that 
slavery existed to a vast extent in India. The 
speaker here made some statements, showing that 
at the lowest calculation there were five millions of 
slaves in Inia, and that some rated them as 
high as ten to twenty millions—that they were 
often barbarousiy treated, and in many instances 
bought and sold—families separated, and all kinds 
of indignities heaped upon them. He referred to 
* The Citizen,’ of September, for a more detailed ac- 
count of their condition, and urged that petitions to 
parliament for the abolition of slavery should be for- 
warded from every part of Ireland. (Cheers.) 

Mr. R. D. Webb said that he had heard an illiter- 
ate man declare, some time since, that so firm was 
his conviction of the necessity of promoting the pros- 
perity of native manufactures and native industry, 
tuat af he had the power to make laws, he would al- 
low nothing to be used in this country but those 
things which could be produced in it. Now the ad- 
vantages to be derived trom the Mechanic’s Institute, 
and meetings like the present is, that they afford op- 
portunities tothe people of obtaining such usetul 





j}cocoa, cotton, indigo, saitpetre, rice, spices, dye 
| woods, gums, and drugs, articles which civilized 
| countries cannot dispense with, and which none but 





and enlightening knowledge that they cannot be de- 
ceived by such absurd propositions, under the dis- 
guise of patriotism, as the one above alluded to. 
For instance, in the paper he held in his hand, which 
is a portion of a series of lectures delivered on the 


{subject of British India, by George Thompson, in | 
| Manchester, there is a hint given, fon the subject of 
| those productions of tropical climates imported into 


ludia, which might, under better managemeut, be 
obtained in British India. ‘The value of these arti- 
cles is upwards of thirty-four millions per annum. 
Amongst them may be mentioned sugar, tea, coffee, 


warm countries can produce. One of the greatest 
evils of ignorance is, tuat the ignorant man is liable 
to be deceived and belooled by the grossest fallacies; 
one of the greatest advantages of knowledge is, 
that the intelligent and the enlightened man cannot 
be induced to believe statements of which his supe- 
rior iuteiligence and habits of thought show him the 
utter absurdity. By extending our views, and eim- 
bracing all the means -vithin our power of extending 
our information, we not only shield ourselves frou 
becoming the victims of all the evils of ignorance 
and a low state of intelligence, but we are prepared 
to become useful members of seciety in our own 
country, more extended in our views as citizens of 
the world, more genuine patriots, and nore zealous 
for the removal of all forms of misery over all the 


The inhabitants of 











world. (Cheers.) ; 





The United Statcs Ruled by the Slave Power. 
NO. 1 


As the two a political papers—the Taunton 
Whig and the Bristol Count mocrat—both pub- 
lished in the shire town of the County of Bristol, 
refused or neglected to publish my first number with 
the abovecapt.on; and as you freely and ‘ cheerful- 
ly’ inserted it in the Liberator of the 3d Dec. last, 
I therefore send yon another number for insertion, 
if approved of. 

11. To prove still further the utter servility of 
the Union tothe slave power, I would present the 
following facts, now matter of hislory, in the words 
of John Davis, now Governor of Massachusetts, in a 
speech of his when a Senator in. Congress nearly 
four years ago :— 


‘This interest [slavery] has ruled the destinies of 
the republic. For forty out of forty-eight years, it 
has given usa President from its own territory, and 
ofits own selection. During all this time, it has 
not only had a President sustaining its own peculiar 
views of public polity, bat through him, has held and 
used, in its own way, the whole organization of all 
the Departments, and all the vast and controlling 

tronage incident to that office, to aid it in carry- 
ing on its views and policy, as well as to protect 
and secure to it every advantage. 

Let us explore a little farther, and see how the 
two houses of Congress have been organized. For 
thirty vears out of thirty-six, that interest has placed 
its own speaker in the chair of the other House, thus 
securing the organization of committees, and the 
great influence of that station. And, sir, while all 
other interests have, during part of the time, had the 
thair (Vice Presidency) in which you preside, as- 
signed to them, as an equivalent for these great 
concessions ; yet, in each year, when a President 
pro tem. is elected, who, upon the contingencies 
mentioned in the Constitution, will be the President 
of the United States, that interest has invariably 
given us that office. Look, I beseech you, through 
all the places of honor, of profit, and privilege ; and 
there you will find the representatives of this inter- 
est in numbers that indicate its influence. Does not 
then, this interest rule, guide, and adopt public poli- 
cy to its own views, and fit it to suitthe action and 
products of its own labor?’ [Will the editor of the 
Whig believe Gov. Davis 2] 

12. Agents have been sent to foreign countries, 
‘for the purpose of promoting the interest’ of slave- 
holders, in aiding thein by governmental intlnence, 
power and diplomacy, in disposing of s!ave-growing 
produce, and inducing foreign nations to lessen their 
duties on their exports, from slaveholding States,’ 
&,, &e. 

Proor: In President Van Buren’s last Message 
to Congress, dated Dec. 5, 1840, paragraph 7th, is 
the following: 

* Under the uppropriation of the last session of Con- 
gress, un agent las been sent to Germany, for the 


se ay of promoting the interests of our tobacco 
trade. 


‘ 


To show that the sudject of ‘promoting the in- 
terests’ of the South was not wholly confined to 
Martin Van Buren, I would quote the following from 
the Message of President Tyler, at the opening of 
the present session of Congress, dated December 
7th, 1841: — 

‘lL also communicate, herewith, the copy of a cor- 
respondence between Mr Stevenson and Lord Pal- 
mefston, upon the subject so interesting tothe south- 
ern States, of the rice duties, which resulted honora- 
bly to the justice of Great Britain, aud advantageous- 
ly to the United States.’ [* #dvantageously’ to south- 
ern slaveholding rice growers! But nothing done for 
the advancement of free labor ‘] 

In vain will the reader Jook throughout the mes- 
sages of the two above Presidents, to find the least 
thing done to * promote the interests’ of free labor, 
or to induce other nations to take off their duties on 
articles exported from the free States. In England, 
where a correspondence hs been entered into to 
induce that nation to take off or modify their duties 
on rice, raised by slaves, nothing has ever been done 
to induce thein to repeal their odious corn-law du- 


ties, by which, itis said, by some, that hundreds of | 


poor Jaborers die in consequence. One would think 
that the principle of benevolence, as well as interesl, 
would induce our government to negociate for the 
repeal of the English corn-law duties. (But govern- 
nents, like corporations, have no souls.) Were the 
corn-law duties repealed, and flour and grain im- 
ported into England free of duty, the non-slavehold- 
ing States could supply them with those articles in 
such abundance, as to pay them for all we owe 
them, aud for all we would buy of them, and soon 
the balance of trade would be in our favor. But, no 
—our government has never done any thing to aid 
the sale of free labor produce; but an agent, at a 
great expense, could be sent to Germany, to induce 
the Germans to lessen or take off their existing du- 
ties on southern tobacco! Tobacco, that ‘noxious 
weed,’ which hardly any part of the brute creation 
will eat, except the filthy tobacco worm. The prin- 
ciples of benevolence would seein to say, forbear ! 
Extend not its use any farther! [t will not support | 
life, and possesses no nutrition: it is a narcotic—a | 
deadly poison, as much as opium. Yet, at the beck | 
of slaveholders, our government could send an agent 
*for the purpose of promotiong the interest of our 
tobacco trade’ among the German states, to the ut- 
ter neglect of free labor produce, even among those 
dying for the want of it! What stronger evidence 
do we want to prove the utter subserviency and ser- 
vility of our government to the slaveholding inter- 
ests ? and their utter want of principle to benefit 
mankind, or encourage the labor of freemen ? 

13. Our ministers and consuls to foreign courts 
and nations are mostly slaveholders. Our Jate Min- 
ister to England, Mr. Stevenson, was a slavcholder 
from Virginia, who was accused, by Dante O’Con- 
NELL, of being a breeder of slaves ; no doubt a just 
accusation. The first thing Mr. Stevenson looked 
after, upon arriving in Eugland, was the southern 
interest—the slaveholding interest. This appeared 
to be paramount to any thing else. A late number 
of the Richmond Enquirer, a leading democratic pa- 
perin Virginia, in an article on the Creole case, 
mentions the case, also, of the Comet, the Encoimi- 
um and the Enterprise, and then says: 


‘We beg leave to remind our readers, from the cor- 
respondence which was laid before Congress in 12539, 
and published in the Journals of Congress, that this 
was one of the first subjects which engaged Mr. Ste- 
Venson's attention on lis arrival in London. Within 
three weeks after he had laid his credentials betore 
Lord Palmerston, be addressed to him the longest 
aud one of the ablest papors which have uppeared on 
this occasion. The paper was prepared by himself, 
at the instance ofa very brief instructiva fro. the 
Secretary of State.’ 


The Secretary of State, Mr. Forsyth, a slave- 
holder, felt, no doubt, very anxious to promote the 
interests of slaveholders, in common with the whole 
South. 2 

14. Although the government of the United 
States have put an end to the southern slave trade 
by law, on paper ; yet it has refused to aid Great 
Britain to putan end to it in reality. As long ago 
as Andrew Jackson was President of the Uaited 
States, the British government made application to 
our government, to co-operate with them in putting 
an end to the slave trade, by fitting out vessels, and 
repairing to the coastof Africa, and capturing all 
slavers found on the coast. President Jackson de- 
layed answering for seven months, and thea posi- 
tively refused to lend any assistance whatever. ‘I'he 
tenth article of the treaty of Ghent reads as fol- 
lows: 

* Whereas, the traffic in slaves is irreconcilable with 
the principles of humanity and justice; and whereas, 
both His Majesty and the United States are desirous 
of continuing their efforts to promote its entire aboli- 
tion; itis hereby agreed that both of the contracting 


parties shall use theer best endeavors to accomplish so| 
(This treaty was*signed and | 


desirable an object.” 


sealed at Gheut, Dec. 24, 1214] 


The eleventh article says: ‘This treaty shall be 
binding on both parties’ Now, I infer that owing 
to the siaveholding influence in the counsels of the 
nation, nothing has been done by the United States 
toaid Great Britain in putting an end to the slave 
trade. But, on the other hand, the South find fault 
with what England is doing on the African cuast 
in arresting slavers, and call it a cause of -war, be- 
cause they sometimes look into American vessels, 
&c. 

Notwithstanding our government has denounced 
the foreign slave trade, (but fosters the domestic,) 
and have passed a law wherein it is called piraey, 
punishable with death, yet no person has been con- 
victed of the crime, except Adolphe Lacoste, master 
ot a slave vessel,the Science, titted out in New- 
York in 1820. He was sentenced, by Judge Story, 
to pay a fine of $3000, and five years imprisonment ; 
but was pardoned by a slaveholding President. Had 
he been convicted afew months later, the punish- 
ment would have been death; but the Presiden: 
would have pardoned him. So we gee, in this, the 


. 


A resolution was passed in Congress, May 9, 
1820, requesting the President to negotiate with for- 
eign powers ‘on the means of effecting an entire and 
immediate abolition of the slave trade ;’ yet there is 
no evidence thatour government ever took a single 
measure in consequence of this resolution, although 
above twenty years have elapsed since the resolu- 
tion was passed. But, on the contrary, our govern- 
inent has refused to co-operate with England when 
requested by her. Is pot the finger of the slave pow- 

spicuous here? ; 
i tis A FRIEND TO LIBERTY. 





CONGRESS. 


House of Representatives. 
Tuvurspay, Jan. 20. 


A series of resolutions adopted by the Legislature 
of Vermont, with a preamble, were presented by 
Mr. Slade. - 

Mr. Wise, Mr. Cost Johnson and Mr. John Camp- 
bell, in various ways, endeavored to prevent the 
reading, reception and reference of these resolutions. 

The Chair decided that some of them (including 
the preamble,) came within the reach of the twenty- 
first rule, and cou!d not be received. - 

Mr. Slade moved to refer those, which did not fall 
within the rule, to a select committee, with instruc- 
ticns to report thereon. ; 3 

Mr. Campbell raised the question of reception, 
and meved to lay that question on the table. 

Mr. Slade asked for the yeas aud nays. He would 
like, he said, to have the country see who, upon that 
floor, would vote not to receive the resolutions of a 
State in this Unicn, addressed to the Congress of 
the United States. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and with the 
following result. Yeas 84, nays 66. So in effect, 
the reso.utions were denied the common courtesy of 
a reception. Seng 

Mr. Mattocks, of Vermont, said he held in his 
hand a large number of petitions from the freehol- 
ders and voters of the State of Vermont, praying for 
the abolition of slavery in this district; which, if 
this were Liberty-Hall, he would present, but as it 
was Slavery-Hall, (rapping loudly on the desk before 
him,) he would put them in his pocket. And so he 
did, at the same time taking his seat amidst the 
laughter of the House. 

Having come to the State of Massachusetts, a 
motion was made to adjourn. But it was withdrawn, 
so loud were the cries of ‘ No! no!’ from all parts 
of the Elouse. 

The State of Massachusetts was then called in 
its order, and a great variety of memorials, on ail 
subjects, were presented, among which were many 
on the ‘ iaterdicted subject.’ 

Among others, Mr. Calhoun offered a memorial 
praying Congress to recognize the independence of 
Hayti. The Speaker decided that this did not come 
within the rule. 

Mr. Calj,oun moved its reference to the commit 
tee on foreign affairs. 

Mr. John Cainpbell raised the question of recep- 
tion, and moved to lay the question on the table. 

The Speaker said that it had been usual to refer 
that class of petitions. 

Mr. Campbel} was resolute, and stuck to his mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Calhoun moved for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered. 

Mr. Gordon of New-York moved that the House 
adjourn. 

Several members demanded the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered, and the vote was in favor of 
adjourning. 








Fripay, Jan, 21. 

The question came up on the motien to lay the 
question of reception on a petition for the recogni- 
tion of the independence of Hayti, on the table. 

Mr. John Campbell said he had been appealed to 
by many of his friends to withdraw his motion, to 
lay the motion of receptions on the table; and if he 
thought the petitioners in good faith desired to ex- 
tend the commerce of our country, and increase its 
wealth and resources, he would withdraw his mo- 
tion; but it bore the mark of incendiarism on its 
| face—[loud cries of order! order! completely over- 
| powered the voice of the honorable member.) He 
jasked that the &th reason assigned in the petition 
might be read. [Cries of read the whole of it.] 

The petition was then read, and the seventh rea- 
son for the petition was as follows :— 

‘7th. Because, in principle, it is wrong tomakea 
difference in color a reason for the departure from 
the uniform usage of this government in recogniz- 
ing the independence of nations.’ 

Mr. Campbell.—That’s going a step towards 
amalgamation, I take it. (Laughter.] 

The question on laying on the table was then ta- 
ken, and decided in the negative—ayes 86, noes 94, 
and the petition was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Sundry petitions were presented by Messrs. Cal- 
houn, W. 8. Hastings, Baker, Burnell, Saltonstall, 
and Borden. 
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self. It came from apparently res = a 
of Georgia, who complain as a 2 Cite 
had been appointed chairman of the a that ly 


Foreign Relations, the. mitee 
0 Tem 


. La) 
: iN petition wag ., 
in the most respectful language towarde i. 


he asked, nay, he demanded it as a riot re, 
heard in reply to the charges made wines TRE be by 
would present it, and at the close of ‘i bin, y 
would move to refer it to the Committee M6 Teng, 
Relations, with instructions to that ¢ ™ Perea 
elect another chairman, if they were dis — 
him. * ar) 

Mr. Habersham wished to make an exp] 

Mr. Wise objected to the reception fm 
tion. He would not agree that this gyiin0 
be discussed. * 

Mr. Adams said it was strange tha: 
from Virginia should object, when he ct 
made the same charges as the petitioners |; 

Mr. Holmes rose to the point of order, b 
noise and confusion were so great as to > oat th 
being heard for some time. He was & * 
however, to ask whether it was in order + 
a hoax ? 

Mr. Adams. [with much acrimony) 
the gentleman know it is 8 hoax? [Louch 
Mr. Holmes said it was either a boax mead 
to the House, in the person of one of jtg tie 
and most respected members, and thor a 
House, consulting its own dignity, shoy! 
notice of it. 

Mr. Adams. Mr. Speaker, [ have a rio; 
fend myself. [Great confusion and lenshany 7 
Mr. Habersham rose, and he and Mr 4a 
were for some time addressing the chair, ani... 
order! order! one ata time! go jt, old Hs 

roars of laughter. 

He was understood to say that he had no dy, 
the paper being a hoax. He had heard a woo 
of this memorial, and had called upon the » 
man from Massachusetts for the purpose of oy,, 
ing it, and he was convinced as he saw it thy), 
a hoax. The memorial and the signatures wee 
in the same hand-writing, and though jt py . 
to be from the county (Habersham) who; 
sided, and in which he had a very general , 
ance, he did not know a single individyal : 
name was attached to the memorial 
surnames were familiar in the county, The on 
tleman from Massachusetts therefore could ne ret 
that he had told hin a week ago that it was 

Mr. Adams claimed the floor as a matter of , 
lege to defend himself against the iaputat; 
the petitioners. 

Mr. W. C. Jolinson said thet the gentle, 
Virginia had raised the question of reception, 
that no motion ought first to be put. “ 

Mr. Adams. The gentleman has no righ 
raise the question. ['l'remendous uproar] 

The Speaker said the gentleman from Vir 
had raised the question of reception, but the » <a 
man from Massachusetts had the floor at the thy 

Mr. Adains. [with great energy.] The cons, 
man from Massachusetts claims the right to be 
heard. "7 
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Mr. Wise roge to a point of order. % 
Mr. Adams. The gentleman will hinse'f gy, 
to order. !Roars of Jaughter.] 
Mr. Wise said he rose toa point of order, yi 
when order was restored, he would proceed, | 
The Speaker said the House would come to ony 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts woull pole 9 
his seat. ‘ 
Mr. Wise said he would put it to the Speake : 


the very moment of presenting a petition was py 
the proper time for raising the question of recep), 
whether the member be on the floor or not. 

The Speaker admitted it to be so, but the gey. 
man froin Massachusetts raised the question of yp. 
vilege which took precedence of it. Several; 
bers here called for the reading of the me 
and it was read accordingly, and stated that te 
memorialists consider it a great grievance Uitte 
gentleman from Massachusetts should have be 
placed at the head of the Committee on Foyeign hs 
lations, because while they revere his characters 
a statesman and patriot, whose name is indey 
connected with the history of his country, yet tie 
believe him to be affected with a kind of mx 
on all subjects connected with persons whiose six 
are as dark as a Mexican’s and therefore lie is ot fig 
the appropriate person in the present crisis, to lea By 
the head of that important Committee, aud they pay 
his removaltherefrom. {|Lauyhter.} ¥ 

Mr. Adains who still had the floor yielded no 

Mr. Marshall, who moved that the gentleman {of} 
Massachusetts have permission to address the How 
to defend himself against the charges inde in th 
petition. (Cries of * No, no,’ ‘ agreed,’ ‘ order, onder 

Mr. Wise moved to Jay that motion on the tbl: 

Mr. J. C. Clark and Mr. Linn called Mr. Browan 
order. 

The Speaker said he was in order. 

Mr. Brown said his point of order was, that tt 
whole discussion was on a question not properly 
fore the House. The memorial is not a g 
one, and, unless the gentleman from Massie 











friends who guard the temple of liberty so sacredly, 
may have an opportunity of objecting to its recep- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. John Campbell objected to its reception, and 
the motion to receive was Jaid upon the table. 

Mr. Winthrop presented three petitions, signed 
respectively by 721, 635, and 647 ladies of Boston, 
on questions connected with slavery, which were 
laid upon the table. 

Mr. Adams presented the petition of 84 colored 
citizens of Mass. praying that the laws of naturali- 
zation may be so altered, as to permit free colored 
foreigners to become citizens of the United States, 
and to hold real estate, which he moved to refer to 
the Committee on Foreign ‘Relations. 

Mr. Wise objected to its reception, and moved to 
lay the motion for its reception on the table—which 
was carried in the aflirmative—ayes 116, noes 68. 

Mr. Adams presented a petition from citizens of 
Mass. praying that Congress may take such steps as 
will ensure a republican form of government in all 
the States of the Union, and stating that in thirteen 
of the States the form of government was despotic. 
The motion to receive was laid upon the table. 

Mr. Adams said he had a preamble and resolu- 
tions, signed by the two Secretaries of the Anti- 
Slavery Society of Eastern Pennsylvania, stating 
that whereas [cries of order, order] it was proposed 
to go to war with England. [Order, order.] 

Mr. Wise rose to a point of order, which requires 
that a member presenting a petition shall confine 
himself to a brief statement of its contents. 

Mr. Adams said he was confining himself toa 
brief statement, and proceeded to read the paper at 
the top of his voice, amid the most vociferous cries 
of order and roars of laughter. ‘Tue paper asserts 
that a war with England tor the purpose of keeping 
human beings in a state of bondage, would as much 
exceed in unrighteousness that which was waged 
against this country by England, in 1776, as the 
wrongs and privations inflicted on the slaves in 
some of the States in the Union, exceeded in mag- 
nitude the wrongs enumerated ia the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Mr. Wise inquired of the Speaker if the paper was 
presentable, 

Mr. Adains—Ah, the gentleman has come to the 
‘presentable, has he? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Wise said it was not a petition, but a series 
of resolutions. 

Mr. Adains said it was not a series of resolutions, 
but a resolution which was about to be directed to 
Congress. and which he presented. 

Mr. Wise and several others objected to its re- 
ception, and moved to lay the motion on the table, 





Mr. Hudson demanded the ayes and noes and they 
were ordered. 

Mr. Adams—There can’t be a more important— 
(Order, order.) 
‘Tne question was then taken, and the vote was, 
ayes, 109, noes 63. 
Me. Adains moved that the paper be printed for 
the use of the members. (Cries of order, order.) 

Mr. Wheeler objected to the motion that the pa- 
per was not in the possession of the House. 

Mr. Adams contended the House had a rigat to 
order the printing of any thing they pleased. 
The Speaker decided that the p»per could not be 
ordered to be printed, without being in possession 
of the House. 
Mr. Adams said they should have more of it be- 
fore the end of the session. 
He also presented the petition of forty men of 
the United States, who say, that in visiting the isiand 
of Cuba, and some of the southern ports of the 
United States, they are, in violation of the Consti- 
tution, and without being accused of any crime, sub- 
jected to grievous and unjust restrictions, and ask- 
ing that steps may be taken to remedy this griev- 
ance. The imotion to receive tie petition was laid 
on the tables 
Mr. Adams said he had a petition to present, 








slaveholding power. 





which unfortunately was some hat personal to him 


‘ 


Mr. Hudson said he had a petition on the subject| says he believes it to be genuine, te House tlm % 
of slavery and the slave trade in the District of Co-| right to entertain the subject. pu 
lumbia, which he would present, that his good Mr. Adams—Does the gentleman know it toes n ¢ 


forgery ? 

The Speaker said the House would have toi 
cide whether it would entertain the subject or st 

The question was then taken on laying the % 
tion of Mr. Marshall on the table, and it was deciles 
in the negative—ayes 85, noes 27. 

Mr. Underwood and Mr. Wise both sprung {0 
floor; but the Speaker awarded it to the sore 
who said that, in his opinion, the only way to pt" 
end to this discussion, and it was a most unprut 
ble one, was by an adjournment, and he made tit 
motion. (Criesof’ No, no—yes, yes,’ and great cu 
fusion prevailed.) 

Mr. Adams—It is unprofitable now, will it bes! 


TEPSSr triers seats 











oo ae 
more profitable to-morrow moraing? (Low! oe Wg 
of order, ord er.] a ee 

Mr. Wise demanded the ayes and noes 00° Dogg 
jour:ument, but they Were not ordered, and th fa 
tion was taken by tellers; it was Jost, 77to°% 

Mr. Wise then re-stated the point of order,°* [Re 
tending that the question was, whether the met'? 
iay the motion to receive on the table, or te ye me 
tion of privilege had the precedence. a 

Mr. Turney then moved to lay the wholes" i 
on the table. —_ 

The question was then taken on the mote"® [he 
Mr. Turney, and was carried in the affirma'*~ Ry 
ayes 94, nays 91. 1) wit ae 

Mr. Wise then moved an adjournment, #00 °" BM 
carried, and the House adjourned. 

Sarunpay, Ja 
Question of Privilege. 


Mr. Adams stated that he had the privilege” "” Bag 
fending himself from the charges contained oe 
petition he presented yesterday, and said tate 
intended to move its reference to the Commie” 
Foreign Affairs, with instructions to choose a" 
Chairman, if they thought proper. aaeN 

Mr. Johnson asked the Chair if the moti? 4 ~ 
the petition on the table, which was carried |" " 
affirmative, did not carry all questions Co! 
with it, : id 

The Speaker decided that all questions con” 
with the petition was laia on the table, but Wer” 
tleman had the right to raise the questou of pe 








specie’ 





lege oo 
“After some discussion, in which Messré. Hole 

Adams, and W. C. Johnson participated, woo Me 
Mr. Johrson was proceeding to state te oes 

he understood it, when cong Marist 
Mr. Adams said, The gentleman fro * of pt 

speaks false ; I did not withdraw my questo? 

ilege. ; + folio 
Mr. Johnson said, that no passion oF pe ot 

should ever induce him to demean hase! ©” 

ry to the character ef a gentleman. anole 
Mr. Adams. ‘The gentieman has an eX8" 

that. oy che majority 
Mr. Warren said, having voted with te 0". Ti 

he would now Jer the vole 


move to reconsl 
laid the petition on the table. 

The motion to reconsider the vote 
table prevailed. 1 in whet “i 

A scene of great distraction ensucds ae 
many questions of order were startles, an 
cided. 

Mr. Everett moved the previous qu°* 
was seconded. . 

The question was then taken, 
tion be now put? and decided by yea® 
follows: Yeas 111, Naysoh ~ yar 

The main question was the motion of go in bs 
made yesterday, to allow Mr. Adains to ™ 
own defence, to the charges contained 1n 
which was then agreed to. 

M. J. Campbell then starte 
lege and that was, that the charge a 
tleman was presented by himself, 
withdrawn by him at any time he chose, ; 
before the House ; and if the charge penne f 
the gentleman was Jaboring under m0! 
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Perhaps there has never been a refurm,—certainly 
none since the daysof Luther,—lemmed in, at its 
commencement, with more difficulties, or started upr- 
der more hopeless auspices, or less likely to obtain a 
strong and rapid growth, than the anti-slavery reform. 
Slavery, though a local institution, was an omnipres- 
ent power. ‘Lo its omniscience, the attribute of om- 
tipotence seemed to be very closely allied. {ft had 
its spies, its informers, its paid tools, its volunteer 
friends, its interested partizuns, its influential patrons, 
its commercial connexions, its family relationships, its 
political backers, its religious retainers, in all paris of 


the republic. Whiatever sentiment was uttered in op- 
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ed to sustain it. The partners in this oppressive and 
bloody speculation are the North and the South—with 
this important difference : the North is the principal, 
and the South the agent. Hence, the abolitionists 
have made no direct efforts to abolitionize the South. 
They have been ofien taunted, it is true, for not go- 
ing to the South, and sarcastically commended for 
their prudence and forecast. But they have cared 
nothing for the jeers of the ignorant, or the insinua- 
tions of the vile. 





It is not because they have not had 
the courage to cross Mason’s and Dixon's line, that 
they Lave confined their attention primarily and al- 





position to its supremacy, or whatever movement was 
made for its subversion,—lowever humble the indi- 
vidual by whom that sentiment might be uttered, or 
however insignificant the party by whom that move- 
ment might be made,—was sure to be noted down, 
and to bring**peedy retribution along with it. It was 
found to be literally true, in a thousand cases, that a 
He who 
dared to be and to avow himself an abolitionis:, made 


man’s foes were they of his own houschold. 


up his mind to lose a respectable position in society, 
Pop- 
ularity, reputation, influence, property, and even per- 
sonal safety, were all perilled by him who ‘i.fted up 


and to be covered with reproachful epithets. 


his voice in favor of immediate and universal 


emancipation. It wasa disgusting offence, an enor- 
mous crime, to insist upon the equality of the colored 
man with the white, and to call for the banishment of 
prejudice. The spirit of Slavery was vigilant to de- 
tect insubordination, at all hours, in all piaces, under 
all guises. Its espionage was universal, perfect, fright- 


ful. 


rail-road cars, and other public conveyances, and care- 


It travelled in al! steam-boats, sailing packets, 


fully marked every one who ventured to question its 
divine origin. Itheld almost every printing-press 
under its control. [truled at every caucus, and Je- 
cided every election. It had subjugated nearly every 
pulpit in the land, and priest and politician were alike 
On ‘change, 
All professions, from the highest to the 


its defenders, its praises were sliouted 
by all voices. 
lowest—all trades, from the most lucrative to the least 
remunerative—were influenced by it. It poisoned the 
mind of the Maine wood-cutter by the side of the 
North-Eastern boundary—it blinded the vision of the 
dweller on the granite range of New-fampshire—it 
palsied the understanding of the sturdy farmer on the 
Green Mountains of Vermont—it subjugated the spirit 
of the western emigrant on the very borders of Mexi- 
co. ‘This was the terrible power to be grappled with 
and borne down to the earth ! 


When a nation is to be reformed, the first thing, in 
order, is to arouse it from its slumber of moral death ; 
and when this is acomplished—when the trump, of 
reformation has startled every sleeper and agitated 
every bosom, and the people are compelled to listen 
to unwelcome truth—the reformation may be said to 
have made a mighty stride onward. But to effect 
even this one object, much time, much exertion, and 
a Jarge expenditure of means, are necessary. 

If, then, the honest inquirer would know, whether 
the abolitionists have made any progress,—and if he 
would correctly measure their success by the amount 
of the means and efforts they have put forth,—let 
him inquire into the condition of the nation when the 
anti-slavery trump first gave a full and certain sound. 

What, then, was that condition ? 

So far as the free States were concerned, no other 
interest was felt in the question of slavery, or in the 
condition of the free colored population, than was 
manifested in a blind support of the nefarious scheme 
of African expatriation, under the auspices of the A 
merican Colonization Society. The people were in 
gross darkness and profound apathy, in regard to the 
facts of slavery, and to the relation which, ecclesias- 
tically, religiously, politically and constitutionally, 
they sustained to that system. The idea of getting 
rid of the objects of their prejudice and eruelty, by 
transporting them to the coast of Africa,was exceeding- 
ly agreeable ; and clothed as it was with the pretenceof 
a religious concern for the spiritual regeneration of a 
Dentghied coutiocuty ii eoerod ty bull them inte a pro 
found slumber. Further than this, they knew nothing 
and cared nothing about their duties and responsibili- 
ties as the members ofa republic which held in cap- 
An anti- 
slavery sermon was never heard from the pulpit.— 


tivity a frightful portion of the inhabitants. 
The press was equally dumb. The entire North lay 
crouching in fear under the overshadowing power of 
sluvery—spell-bound, palsicd, death-struck. 

Behold how great, how wonderful, Low universal 


the change ! 


A small body of men, without influence, 
without wealth, almost without any means—at first, 
regarded with contempt, laughed at as fanatics, stig- 
matized as incendiaries, persecuted as criminals— 
have galvanized the whole country, and so thorongh- 
ly aroused the people to a sense of their perilous con- 
dition, that they can never slumber again unti! the 
last vestige of slavery be removed, or the exterminat- 
ing judgments of the Almighty make the United 
States as Admah and Zeboim. 
king up a nation, ‘ dead in trespasses and sins,’ in or- 
der to make it hear and know the truth, by the recep 
tion of which alone it can be saved, has been effectu- 
ally performed. The sea of agitation is rising high- 
erand higher; the storm of excitement is increasing 
in power and sublimity ; the land is reeling from the 
earthquake shocks of the conflicting mural elements. 
The abolition of slavery is the all-pervading subject 
of conversation, discussion, inquiry, and speculation, 
All polit- 


ical, all religious, all legislative bodies, are compell- 


from one end of the country to the other. 


ed to give it their serious attention, and to take some 
kind of action upon it, 


Ifthe friends of the anti-slavery enterprise have 


done nothing else, in stirring up this unprecedented | 


national excitement, they have done a work at which 
all marvel, and which ensures the speedy downfall of 
the slave system. It is, in itself, the first, most im- 
portant, and longest step toward a great and final vic- 
tory. 

But the nation bas not been merely thrown into a 
state of high excitement. An immense amount of in- 
formation, respecting the origin, nature and tendency 
of slavery, bas been spread before the people of the 
non-slaveholding States, in the shape of tracts, pam- 
picts, books, newspapers, lectures, and other forms 
of publication. Without this information, the nation- 
al agitation would have quickly subsided, and a fatal 
To scatter it broad- 
But let 


it be remembered that the anti-slavery enterprise was 


relapse been the consequence. 
cast has required no small amount of money. 
commenced without pecuniary means, and that the 
first newspaper enlisted in its defence had not a sin- 
gle subscriber on the issuing of its first number If, 
since that period, hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been expended in the cause, and abolition intel- 
ligence has been diffused in all parts of the lanJ, it 
furnishes decisive proof that great progress has been 
made toward the overthrow of slavery. 

Another fact, equally important, deserves the seri- 
ous consideration of those who imagine, or affect to 
believe, that the abotitionists have made no impres- 
sion on the slave system, if they have not positively 
retarded the progress of emancipation. The number 
of actual slave-owners in the United States, it is be- 
lieved, does not exceed two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand—lcss than the population of a single northern 
city. Sosmall a body could not hold nearly three 
millions of slaves in bondage, without the physical 
co operation of other parts of the country. Upon that 
co Operation, the southern planters rely ; and the with- 
drawal of it would be equivalent to a proclamation in 
favor of immediate and universal emancipation. Ev- 
ery intelligent man knows, and every honest man 
will readily concede, that the moment the overwhelm- 
ing pbysical force of the North shall cease to be 
pledged to the South against slave insurrections, that 
moment will the slaves be able to recover their lost 
hberties. The slave system is guarded by northern 
bayonets, and the entire strength of the Union exert- 


The great task of wa-| 


most exclusively to the North ; but beeause they have 
clearly seen, from the commenrement of their labors, 
by whom the slave system is upheld—who is the ac- 
tive partner in the econrern—and where renentance 
and reformation must first take place. Even suppo- 
sing that they could have safely labored in the South, 
of what avail would it have Leen for northern men to! 





have gone thither, and upbraided her for her crimes, 
while they left the still more guilty North to go un- 
rebuked? 
tain ? 


Can a stream rise bigher than the foun- 
Why should we go to the South, if slavery 
lives only by northern power and patronage ? if slave- 
holding is no bar to christian communion and fellow- 
ship at the North? if prejudice against a colored com- 
plexion is more rampant on this than on the other 
side of the Potomac ? if northern divinity and politics 
j are enlisted on the side of the southern taskmaster ? 
The reproach is unjust, and indicates a mind devoid 
of common sense and ignorant of sound philosophy, 
if not murderous in spirit. Lf the abolitionists are 
cowards, who are the brave? If they are not laying 
the axe at the root of the Upas tree, why do the advo- 
cates and supporters of slavery tremble at the sound 
of their blows? If they are not laboring in the right 
quarter, in the right way, and in the most successful 
mannor, how shall the fact be accounted fur, that the 
| whole body of slave-owners and their abettors are fu- 
| riously hostile to their proceedings, and the whole 
| colored population are warmly enlisted in their favor ? 
The proposition being demonstrable, that it is sole- 
ly by the assistance of the North that southern slave- 
ry is upheld on the American soil, the question, 
whether the abolitionists have made any progress, 
and to what extent, toward the accomplishment of 
their purposes, is to be settled, not exclusively or di- 
rectly by an appeal to the South, but by comparing 
the state of things at the North in 1330, in relation to 
| this matter, with that in 1842. 
shown that, during that period, a mighty change has 
taken place in public sentiment, in all the free States, 
in favor of immediate emancipation ; that the anti-sla- 


Now, if it can be 


very movement has been steadily and rapidly growing 
jin majesty and power, so that Church and State are 
fast becoming influenced by it to take right action on 
the subject of slavery; that thousands of societies, 
embracing persons of all sects and parties, have been 
organized, expressly to break the slaveholding alli- 
ance between the North and the South, and to let the 
enslaved go free ; that anti-slavery presses have been 
established in nearly every free State; that legisla- 
tion has, in various instances, come to the rescue of 
bleeding humanity ; that thousands of petitions, signed 
by hundreds of thousands of persons, have been sent 
to Congress, praying that no national countenance or 
support may be given to slavery or the slave trade ; 
that various presbyteries, synods, conferences and 
churches have branded the act of slaveholding as a 
‘flagrant sin against God, and withdrawn christian fel- 
lowship from those who subject their fellow-creatures 
to bondage ;—if these and a thousand other facts, 
equally cheering and decisive, caa be shown, (and 
they ara notoriously true,) it follows, as a necessary 
consequence, that the mighty prop which has so long 
sustained the slave system is about to fal, and that 
the jubilee of enfranchised humanity is not a remote 
event. 

The anti-slavery agitation is increasing daily, and 
converts to our sacred cause are multiplying in every 


direction. This is conceded even by the southern 


press. Itis one of those revolutions that never go 
backward. It is a struggle fur the rights of man—for 


Mecdurs. 


* And Freedom's battle once begun, 

Bequeath'd by bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won!’ 
Upon what is the South rely ng for quietude or de- 
| fence? She isin the wrong, and therefore can have 
| no repose. 
contest like this, and therefore cannot defend herself 


She has no moral power to wield in a 


from the mofal assaults of the abolitionists. She can- 





;not expect cither to outweary or to overawe the 


friends of impartial liberty : they will trouble her con- 


| science, and expose her crimes, and baffle her machi- 


nations, and from her violence acquire new strength. 
They will allow nothing to deter them from seeking 
the immediate and entire emancipation of every Amer- 
Let 
At present, the 


lican slave. Never were men more in earnest. 


the South hear, and take warning! 
| case stands thus: There are multitudes at the North, 
| whose abhorrence of the slave system leads them to 
refuse the use of slave grown productions. There are 
hundreds of thousands who are united, in an associa- 
ted furm, to do all that in them lies to overturn the 
entire slave system in a moral, peaceable and consti- 
tutional manner. There are numerous vigilance com- 
mittees, which are expressly organized to give succor 
and advice to all runaway slaves from the great prison- 
house of bondage; and these are aided by many who 
do not wish to be classed among the abolitionists. 


There are tens of thousands, who will never, in case 





of aslave insurrection, fight either personally or by 


| proxy against men who are. struggling to break the 


fetters of tyranny. There are multitudes who have 


sundered their political and religious connexion with 
) the South, and washed their hands of all participation 
in that unrighteous and ‘dreadful compact, by which 
northern liberty and Christianity were chained to the 
car of southern slavery. At the communion table of 
many a church, no slaveholder is allowed to take a 
seat. In many a pulpit, no clerical slaveholder is al- 
lowed to make his appearance. Facts like these should 
be soberly pondered by the South. They are not to 
be treated sportively, or derisively, or skeptically. 
There is but one remedy for this state of things— 
namely, the total and immediate abolition of slavery. 
This will be peaceful, safe, profitable. Why does the 
South hesitate or linger, in such an emergency ? 
What will she gain, what will she not lose, by de- 
lay ? a 
Bristol County. 


The abolitionists of this county cannot do better 





service to their great enterprise than by giving their 
attendance at the semi-annual meeting of the County 
Society, which is to be holden at Taunton on Tues- 
day next. From the preparations that have been made, 
we feel no hesiiancy in expressing our conviction, that 
it will be an occasion of no ordinary interest. 





Cosaress. A record of the very exciting scenes 
that took place in Congress, last week, in relation to 
the subject of slavery, may be found on the preceding 
page. Mr. Adams, it will be perceived, is struggling 
manfally against the slaveholding power in behalf of 
the rights of his constituents, and of insulted human- 
ty. Jtappears the Honse of Representatives have re- 
fused to receive the resolves of the Legislature of 
Vermont! 
to this? 


What will the Green Mountain Boys say 





i> The report of the committee in the House of 
Representatives of this State, against granting the use 
of the Hall to the Massachusetts A. S. Society for a 
meeting, and the debate which grew out of it, will 
receive attenticn in a future number. 





07 Read the communication of * A Friend to Lib- 
erty,’ if you would know something of the cunning 
and craft of the slaveholding power. 





> Protracted iilnes~ in the editor's family has pre- 
vented his giving much attention to the present and 
several preceding numbers of his paper. 

















Norfolk Cu. A. 8. Society. 
This Society heM its annual meeting, on Wednes- 
day, the 19th inst. in the Town Hall, at Dedham. A 


large number of delegates from distant portions of the | at Kingston, in which several lives were lost, have al- 
County were in attendance, and the debates were of ready been published ; but a young friend, a native of 
this city, who has resided the last few years in Ja- 


unusual interest and animation. 

Joel P. Bishop, of Boston, presented the following 
resolutions: 

tesolved, That, as advocates of free discussion in 
regard to whatever bas to do with the interests of the 
common cause, we regret the action of the State Su- 
ciety at its last annus! meeting, in refusing, at the re- 
quest ofa minority of the Committee on the Treas- 
urer's Account, to print with its proceedings, the re- 
port of said minority. 

Resolved, That the State Society be requested, at 
the coming annual meeting, to rescind said action, and 
to publish said minority report with its proceedings 

After remarks by the mover, Erastus Worthington, 
Wendell Phillips, and others, the resolutions were in- 
definitely postponed by a unanimous vote. 

The following resolutions, after being discussed by 
Erastus Worthington, William H. Spear, John A. 
Collins, Wendell Phillips, John M. Spear, Hiram W. 
Blanchard, Charles L. Remond, Thomas Earle, Jo- 
seph R. Engley, Edwin Thompson, and Samuel Tur- 
ner, were passed unanimously : 

Resolved, That we see with extreme regret, in the 
negotiation between England and the United States 
touching vessels suspected of being concerned in the 
slave trade, that our government not only refuses to 
unite in the necessary means to suppress that horrid 
traffic, but will not consent that our vessels should be 
visited for the purpose of ascertaining whether our 
flag is not prostituted to disguise the slave trade of 
other nations; thus exhibiting great indifference to 
its enormities, and indirectly affording aid to those en- 
gaged jn it. 

Resolved, That the Church sustains slavery, when 
she, and her clergy, neglect to specify its evils, to re- 
monstrate against them, and to rebuke and reject 
from her communion those who trample in the dust 
the rights of their equal brethren, or who apologize 
for, or refuse to bear a faithful testimony against their 
enormities. 

Resolved, That we carnestly call upon every one 
who would be a consistent Christian, to uplift his 
voice against this grand iniquity, and to shake off the 
dust of his feet against those religious associations 
which countenance or support it. 

Resolved, That the prejudice against color is not 
only absurd in itself, and cruel in its operation, and 
one of the strongest props of slavery, but it so blunts 
and deadens the moral perceptions of him who in- 
dulges in it, as to make him insensible to the rights 
he denies to others, and to the injury he does his own 
soul, 

Resolved, That every principle of natural justice, 
of republicanisin and civil liberty, and every dictate 
of Christianity, utterly condemn the whole system of 
American slavery, under all circumstances ; and that 
duty to God and man, religion and humanity, demand 
of us a plain testimony against it, and an earnest strug- 
gic lo procure its abolition. 

‘EDMUND QUINCY, President. 


Jostan V. Marsuart, Secretary. 





Boston Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the Boston La- 
dies’ A. 8. Society was held on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, Jan. 12th, 1842. 
opened by the reading of a portion of the scriptures by 
the President. 


The meeting was 


Several interesting letters were read from the La 
dies of Glasgow, Cork, Dublin, &c., &c. and replies 
to them, which were accepted, and ordered to be four- 
warded. 

On motion of Anne W. Weston, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That we renew our subscription for 50 
copies of the Liberator fur the ensuing year. 

Resolved, That 25 copies of the Liberator be sent 
to Maine, and that Mrs. Chapman, Miss Sargent, and 


M. G. Chapman, be a committee to attend to their 
circulauon. 


On motion of M. W. Chapman, 

Resolved, That we willexpend the sum necessary 
to print the Constitution of the Philanthropic Society 
of Port au Platte,in English, Spanish and French, 
and forward the same by the first opportunity. 

The following resolutions were presented by He n- 
rietta Sargent, and adopted by the meeting. 

Resolved, That our Secretary of Foreign Corres- 
pondence be instructed to express to individuals and 
societies, who have aided the cause the past year, our 
grateful thanks for their liberal kindness. 

Resolved, That we welcome Charles Lenox Re- 
mond’s return, wishing him all success in the renew- 
al of his labors as a champion of Truth and Liberty. 

Resolved, That in view of the happy results to the 
cause of our labors the past year, we feel greatly en- 
couraged to increase our exertions for the future one. 

Resolved, That we renew our testimony of confi- 
dence and respect to William Lloyd Garrison, ‘ be- 
cause he keeps his course truly.’ 

A letter was read from N. B. Borden, relative to 
the gag rule and the prospects of our cause in Con- 
gress. 

On motion, it was 

Voted, That those ladies engaged in circulating pe- 
titions, be requested to finish before the first of Febru- 
ary, and to return their lists of signatures to 25 Corn- 
hill, or to Anne W. Weston, 6 Chauncey Place. 

After the transaction ef some other important busi- 
ness, the Society adjourned, 


S.H. SOUTHWICK, Ree. Sec. 





‘Render unto all their Dues.’ 
Mr Garrison: 

I observe, in the last number of a professed aboli- 
tion paper, two pieces of poetry, one of them from 
your own pen, with your name originally attached, 
and the other from a correspondent of your paper ; 
for neither of which you nor your paper have the pro- 
per credit Now you,in your abundant charity to- 
ward a brother editor, or in your liberal allowance for 
the oversight of printers, my consider this an unin- 
tentional omission. It may be so; but permit me to 
express my opinion that the omission is through de- 
sign, somewhere, and to be set down to the account 
of a littleness of soul, the deformed offspring and 
noxious growth of secttrianis:n, the deluded and in 
many cases mad votaries of which we have seen will 
resort to any act, however mean, to filch from you 
any and every thing that may ennoble you in the es- 
timation of the truly wise and good, or awe into si- 
lence those who are otherwise. This omission (tri- 
fling, perhaps, in the estimation of one at whose 
head the shafts of malice are directed with deadly 
hate) [ must consider intentioual; and would hence 
inquire, if a reflector of Christian light and virtue can 
be guilty of such gross injustice aud despicable mean- 
ness? and further, if this is Christianity, what is © in- 


fidelity '? FAIR PLAY. 





ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING 
IN THE 


OLD CRADLE OF LIBERTY !! 

A Meeting of the CITIZENS OF BOSTON AND 
VICINITY will be held THIS DAY, (Friday, Jan- 
uary 23,) in FANEUIL HALL, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
to bear a Public Testimony against the continuance 
of Slavery and the Slave Trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and to devise ways and means for redeeming 
the Character of the Nation by the purification of the 
Seat of Government froin the foul stains of Oppres- 
sion, Misrule and Violence, in a peaceful and consti- 
tutional manner. Among the speakers who may be 
expected to address the meeting are Col. Miller of 
Vermont, N. P. Rogers of New-Hampshire, James 
Cannings Fuller of New-York, Wendell Phillips, 
George Bradburn,“and Charles Lenox Remond of 
Massachusetts. Let the gathering be immense, and 
the Oid Cradle of Liberty rock as in days of old! 


ted in that document.’ 
LS 





From the Philadelphia U. S. Gazette. 
The Jamaica Riot. 
Some particulars received via. Baltimore, of a riot 


maica, has received the following letter which is more f 
in detail as to the c_use of the disturbance, and fur- 
nishes it for publication : 


Kiyestox, Jam, Dec. 23, 1841. 

Dear Sin,—! heartily rejoice that you are away, 
for we have had stirring and bloody times in King- 
ston, all caused by W. Mitchell's arbitrary exercise 
of power, and I am afraid your hot head would have 
taken you into many a serape. 

Yesterday afternoon, I left the counting-house at 
five o'clock, and every thing wis quiet; at a quarter 
past five, I was calicd out to look at the police and 
people squabbling in the market square. I looked and 
saw a few boys and womer opposing the police, who 
were apparently endeavoring to prevent sume of their 
amusements. In the course of a couple of minutes, 
quite acrowd of women, children, and half grown 
boys were assembled, and the women began to throw 
stones and broken bottles at the police, who were 
obliged to run for their lives. Armstrong, the in- 
spector of police, at this moment galloped on the pa- 
rade, but stones and broken bottles soon convinced 
him that prudence was the better part of valor, and 
old soldier as he is, he galloped off, but soon returned 
with a reinforcement of foot and horse police, armed 
with mnskets and swords, but these after firing over 
the heads of the people were beaten off the parade. 
All this occurred right under the barracks, which 
now poured out its inmates, and the police being 
again reinforced, a very respectable armed force was 
now opposed to the populace. At this moment the 
Mayor came down, but the people pelted him hard, 
and he was forced to retire fur safety into the bar- 
racks. George B. Smith, in his double capacity of 
magistrate and colonel, now appeared in the field, 
and by direction of the Mayor read the riot act; while 
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Stata Meeting: 

The tenth annual meeting of the Massachusetts A, 
5S. Society was held in this city, in the Melodeon, on 
Wednesday, and was in session at the time our paper 
Went to press. Last evening, it held a meeting in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives, but we are un- 
able to furnish our readers with any of the proceed. 
ings until next week. Suffice it to say, every thing 

ooks well for our cause. By the Treasurer's report. 
it appeared that upwards of seven thousand dollara 
had been contributed to the Soriety during the las 
year, and that the Society is now entirely out of debt. 








Great Riot at Columbus, Georgia-«-Five Build « 
ings Destroyed. 


Columbus, Georgia, was thrown into a great excite« 
menton the 4th inst., by the discovery of the murder- 
ed body of one Arnott, on the premises of a notorions 
magistrate named Ivey, the associate of a reputed gang 
of outlaws. 

A mob collected, rushed upon his house, and de- 
stsvyed five buildings. A large meeting convened 
next day in the markei-house, at which the Mayor, 
Col Lewis, presided. 

A resolution was presented, directing Ivey, and all 
other such characters, to leave the city in a certain 
number of hours, or that summary means would be 
used. 

Col. Hines Holt, late M.C and Judge Sturgis, in- 
terposed in behalf of kaw and order, and a substitute, 
declaring that the laws of Ge orgia weve sufficient to 
protect the innocent and punrsir the guilty, finally pre- 
vailed, and the meeting adjourned. 





Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
Morice, Jan. 11, 1842. 
A law was published this morning, authorizing the 
Sheriff to take charge ofall colored men on board the 
vessels in the Bay, imprison them, and charge about 





doing so he received a blow from a stick on the hand, 
which IT understand broke one of his fingers. At this 
period I made the best of my way home. 

Very shortly afterwards, the people attacked the 
military with stones, and they were marched into the 
barracks, from which they fired two or three rounds 
of blank catridge without at all intimidating the peo- 
ple, who were incited by the gestures and inflamma- 
tory language of the women. The order was then 
given to load with ball, and three or four rounds did 
considerable execution amongst them. Several were 
killed, and many wounded. Very shortly after, the 
drum beat to arms, and the militia assembled and re- 
mained under arms, patrolling the streets all night. 
The soldiers are out, and Mitchell cannot move in the 
city without a guard of a company, and even under 
their protection he was severely stoned this morning. 

We are called out at half-past four this afternoon, 
and 1 fear the worst is not over, for the negroes 
threaten to fire the town. Mitchelj's peu and wharf 
are well guarded, but the people swear that they will 
not be satisfied till they have had blood for blood, 
and that blood Hector Mitchell's. 

It is really too bad that this man’s obstinacy and 
uncalled for suppression of the harmless ansusements 
of the populace should endanger a whole communi- 
ty, and awake all the bad feelings which have so long 
lain dormant. But so itis. Notwithstanding my ut- 
ter and entire disapproval of the measures of the 
Mayor, I am forced to assist in carrying them out. 

Yours, truly. 





Arrival of the Britannia. 


The Britannia arrived at this port on Saturday af- 
ternoon, in 18 days from Liverpool. 
The Britannia experienced very heavy weather, 


life boats stove to pieces during a tempestuous gale. 
She also grounded off the harbor of Halifax, but was 
got off again in a few minutes. 


Arrival of Boz. Among the passengers in the Brit- 
annia, we perceive the name of Charles Dickens, Esq. 
perhaps the most popular of all the living authors. 


The Chartists—We find in the English newspapers 


the Chartists all over the United Kingdom. So far 
as we can judge from these appearances, Chartism is 
fast gaining ground, and must in the nature of things 
finally overwhelm the country. 


The general aspect of affairs in Great Britain was 
about the same. he winter thus far had not been so 
severe as the early indications had led us to expect— 
and this clemency had served to mitigate somewhat 
the sufferings of the people. Still, those sufferings 
were severe, almost beyond example or endurance. 


On Wednesday, the remaining portion of the troops 


the 26th and 110 of the 5 th. Regiments of Foot, ar- 
rived at Portsmouth, The whole of the troops intend- 
ed to be conveyed from this port to the Saphire and 


detachments of the 18th, 26, 49th, and 55th. 
them are quite young men, and will prove a valuable 
acquisition to their respective regiments now in 
China. 
They sail to-morrow, and will go round to Plymouth, 
where they will join her Majesty's ship Belleisle, 
which carries out Lord Saltoun, and the 98th regi- 
ment, and some of the artillery. The three ships will 
then proceed in company on their voyage to China, 
carrying out together an effective force of about 2,000. 
Many women and children have also embarked. 


Nine peraons perished in Manchester, on the 30th 
Dec. from eating poisoned food—whether by accident 
or design. is yet unknown. 


There had been several shocks of an earthquake at 
Naples, and at the last accounts Vesuvius was belch- 
ing forth flames at a great rate. 


The Queen Dowager's health continues to mend, 
and a satisfactory bulletin is consequently expected to 
be issued. 


A man named Kichard Weeks, a pensioner fora 
long time in the Bethnal-Green Lunatic Asylum, had 
fallen to a legacy of £120,000. It is feared that even 
this large sum can prove no ‘cure fora mind dis- 
eased.” 


There were continued reports of plots and conspir- 
acies to destroy the Royal Family of France, and ar- 
rests continued to be made. 


A great fire occurred at Ronen in France on the 
14th of Dec. which destroyed thirty buildings, includ- 
ing a cathedral. 


Strong complaints of distress begin to come from 
the manufacturing districts of France. Not less than 
50,000 operatives are said to be out of employment in 
Lyons and its suburbs alone. 


The splendid chateau of the Duke de Barante, near 
Fhiers, in France, was entirely burnt to the ground 
on the 13th Dec. This chateau was associated with 
some important historical recoHections, and was the 
scene of a highly poplar French romance. 


Considerable interest was excited at Rennes in 
France by the repeated discovery of quantitics of 
Roman coin, in making excavations in the bed of the 
river for the purpose of constructing new quays. In 
one place, these coins were dug out literally by the 
bushel. ‘They are mostly of copper, and bear the 
stamp of Tiberius Cesar. 


The warfare between the Druses and Christians in 
Syria, still continued, at the last accounts, under cir- 
cumstances of the most bitter enmity. The Turkish 
troops sent to quell the disturbances had been only 
partially successful, and had thomeelves been guilty 
of some excesses which added new features of blood 
to this already barbarous conflict. All the christian 
villages stretebin along the foot of Libanus, had been 
devastated, and there was no safety for christians ex- 
cept in Beyrout itself. 


The Circassian War !—Great Victory! !—Intelli- 
gence has been received at Constantinople, by way of 
Trebizond, ofa victory gained by the Circassians over 
the Russians; the most signal and decisive, it is said, 
that has occurred since the beginning of the war. A 
large expedition, consisting of thirty thousand men, 
had beer disembarked on the coast, with a view of 
destroying the grain, which had been collected by the 
Circassians afier the harvest, when a storm having 
suddenly arisen, drove the ships from thrir anchors. 
The Circassians availing themselves of the opportu- 
nity, assailed them fiercely on every side, and the 
Russians, separated from their stores, which had been 
carried out to sea, were compelled to make u disastrous 
retreat through a country consisting entirely of moun- 
tain, forest, and defile. With the exception of two 
thousand who escaped to Anapa, the whole of the 
thirty thousand were killed or made prisoners ; such 
are the accounts received from Trebizond. 


England an@ United States.—London, Jan. 1.—A 
considerable sensation was produced yesterday, by the 
announcement im the Times, that ‘the Right Hon 

Lord Ashburton, at the request of ber Majesty's gov- 
ernment, is about to proceed to the United States cn 
a special mission, with the object of settling all exist- 
ing differences between that country and our own;’ 
and that‘ his lordship, who will sail in a few weeks, 
had been asked to undertake this service, aud had 
consented to do so, before the President's message had 
been received, so that the mission in question, what- 
ever be its character or results, ltas been had recourse | 
to wholly irrespective of anything contained or omit- 





having had her paddle boxes much injured and her: 


numerous notices of the movements and meetings of 


ordered to embark for China, consisting of 420 men of 


Apollo, are now on board, 800 strong, consisting of 
Most of 


$7 each for his trouble. He is also to require bonds 
| from the captains for the sum of each man, that 
he will take them away on his departure with his 
ship. These vexatious proceedings have no origin 
in any recent occurrence, or cause of uneasiness, but 
the old Jewish rule of retaliation—a_ sort of combina- 
tion in the South by way of offset to the abolition 
agitation. The nunrber ef blacks in the Bay is eaid to 
be 350; who are nov to be thrown into prison, suf- 
| fering the privations of criminals, for no evil deed or 
_ action. The same law promises to cause expense 
and excitement in the city. Such are the results of 
hasty legislation, carried through the halls by party 
strife and contention, and on the last day of the ses- 
sion, when all errors must remain twelve months be- 
fore they can be corrected. About 69 ships and 
barques are at anchor in the Bay. 


From the Mobile Register, Jan. 19 


The report heretofore brought to the United States, 
that the inhabitants of Kingston had objected to re- 
ceiving the Creole negrues, is, a3 we suspected, incor- 
rect. They were alt welcomed as heroes, and sent 
into various parts of the Island for bettcr security. ° 

A novel notion broached—that the British laws eov- 
er the Bahama waters ; and that entry into them 
American cousting vessels coming into the Gulf, ipso 
facto trees every slave that may be on board. 
| 











NOTICES. 
iP ADJOURNMENT. +9 

The Essex County Anti-Slavery Society will hold 
a special meeting, (agreeably to adjournment,) at 
South Andover, commencing om ‘Tuesdwy morning, 
at 9 o'clock, Feb. 8, 1842. By vote of the last meet- 
ing, the discussions on the following resolutions will 
be continued : 

Resolved, That the great body of northern clergy, 
a few individuals only excepted, by their continued si- 
lence on the wrongs of two and a half millions of 
slaves, their malignant and persecuting opposition to 
the anti-slavery enterprise, and their manifest deter 
mination to fellowship southern man-stealers as Chris- 
tians and christian ministers, have proved themselves, 
by their own professions, a great brotherhood of 
| thieves ; and, instead of being supported as the minis- 
| ters of righteousness, they should be held (on their 
uwn principles,) in execration and abhorrence by the 
whole human race. 

Resolved, That the sectarian curporations, and oth- 
er bodies, called churches, in our country, that not 
only refuse to bear a faithful public testimony against 
slavery, but recognize as Christians, southern man- 
stealers and adulterers, and in many instances have 
excommunicated for their fidelity to the slave those 
who dare not be partakers in their sin, have showa 
themselves to be like Babylon in apocalyptic vision, 
the habitation of devils, the hold of every foul spirit, 
and a cage of every unclean and hateful bird; and 
that tits the lasperivus duty of abolitionicte ta come 
out of them, that they be not partakers in their sin, 
and that they receive not of their plagues. 

Resolved, That our three organized political par- 
ties are giving most undoubted evidence, that, as par- 
ties, they are destitute of moral principle, and are not 
the genuine friends of liberty ; and we would solemn- 
ly warn all true abolitionists against wasting their 
political influence in their support. 

C. Lenox Remond, (recently from Europe,) Freder- 
ick Douglas, the fugitive, Abby Kelley, Parker Pilts- 
bury, from New-Hampshire, J. A. Collins, and many 
more devoted friends of our eause, are confidently ex- 
pected to be present. 

Come one, come all! Engage in our deliberations, 
and partake of our hospitalities. 

JAMES D. BLACK, Secretary. 

January 13, 1842. 








BRISTOL COUNTY. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Bristol County 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held in Taunton, on 
Tuesday, Feb. Ist, commencing at 10 o'clock. The 
friends of the cause thromghout the county are earn- 
estly invited to be present We hope to see large 
delegations from Westport, Dartmouth, Fall River, 
and Assonet. Distinguished advocates of the cause 
from Boston and elsewhere are expected to be present 
to help as on in the good work. t us all be there. 


WM. C. COFFIN,, Secretary. 





WORCESTER COUNTY, NORTH DIVISION 
A 8. SOCIETY. 

An adjourned meeting of this Society will be held 
at Hubbardston, on Wednesday, the 16th day of Feb- 
ruary next, commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Tie officers of the year ensuing will be chosen at 
this meeting. : 

Our friends may feel assured that no efforts will be 
spared to secure the attendance of able and distin- 
guished advocates of the cause; and it is earnestly 
hoped, that there will be a full attendance of the 
friends of the slave from every town within the limits 


of the Society. 
J. T. EVERETT, Pres- 
C. Wurtz, Sec. pro tem. 
Holden, Jau. 24, 1842. 





NOTICE. 

My friends in Providence are informed, that, at my 
request, the following named persons will receive any 
donations intended for my school in Jamaica, and for- 
ward them to my address at New-York—Mrs. Saraby 
R. Smith, Miss Amarancy Paine, Wm. Aplin. 

NANCY PRINCE. 

Boston, Jan. 25, 1342. 





ADELPHIC UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The Lecture Committee beg leave to announce that 
arrangements have been made for a course of Lectures 
to be delivered before the Association om Tuesday 
Evening. ‘The introductory will be given by Wex- 
DELL Puitiies, op Tuesday evening, Feb. Ist, at the 
Smith School Room; to commence at 7 -o'clock.- - 
Admittance to each lecture, & 1-4 cts. 


WILLIAM C. NELL, Lectura ° 

THOMAS JINNINGS, } Committee. 

BENJAMIN WEEDEN, 
ST 











DIED—In this city, 2ist_inst. Mrs. Catherins M 
wife of John J. Fatal, aged 26. ; 











. . 
Situations. 
Two or three good boys can obtain situations in the 
‘country, by applying at 25, Cornhill. 


Now is the Time. 
The Finest Head of Hair produced by 
Wyeth’s Cream of Lillies. 
LL who have used it, acknowledge its superiority 
for the embellishment and growth of the nair. It 
gradually changes the color of red, gray, or light hair, 
to a beantiful dark. Nothing can surpass this Cream 
for dressing the hair; it not only promotes its growth, 
out preserves its falling off, or turning grey ; and to 
those wearing curls, either real or » its qualities 
will be manifest by the first trial ; nor do they get out 
of curling in damp weather, or after dancit 
Also Wryeth's urling Cream, Milk of Ex- 
tract of Roses, Bloom of Roses for the skin, Honey 
Water, Florida Water, Cologne Wate, &c. &c. 
For sale only by the appointed agent, A. S. JOR- 
DAN, No. 2, Milk-street, secund door from Washing- 
ton-street. 








Boston, Jan. 28, 1842. 
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POETRY. 


For the Liberator. 
LINES, 
Written on hearing Mr. C. L. Remon, a young col- 
ored man of talent, but slight education, lecture on 
olor in the United States. 





Prejudice against C 
Long Aftic’s sable sons have slept 
fn darkness deeper than their hue, 
And long their hearts th’ oppressor kept 
More barren than their parched Karroo: 
A moral night of awful gloom 
Hung rayless round their land, like doom, 


While ‘neath the banner of the free, 

And ’neath the cross in christian lands, 
The Negro pined in slavery, 

And bore her hopeless heathen bands, 
Till stripped of all that Nature gave— 
In soul and body both—a slere. 


Though he was man—a brother bora— 
Of common blood and equal right, 
His base oppressor dared, in scorn, 
To point the mournful, moral blight 
His hand had wrought, and say, The thing 
Was only meant for chattelling ! 


Through city, town, and hamlet rude, 
A curse of enste inglorious ran— 
A soulless prejudice subdued 
The spirit of the colored man ; 
Nor mind nor merit gained him place 
Or favor ’mong the fairer race. 


But, thanks to better days and men, 
The work of Frerpom is begun, 
And Slavery’s dark and robber den 
Explored and opened to the sun, 
With all its deeds of darkness there, 
Shaming the light that lays them bare! 


Thanks to the Asorition Baxp, 
Truth’s dawning day-star gleams afar, 

And men are listing, heart and hand, 
Life-suldiers in this giorioug war,— 

To conquer Prejudice, and raise 

The Negro to his manhood’s place 


Nor have they wrought thus long in vain, 
To prove the brotherhood of all— 
Lo, here and there a broken chain! 
Lo, minds released from servile thrall, 
And colored men of genius, worth, 


From long obscurity come forth ! 


Sairn, Wraicut, Revonp and Coryisn rise, 
With other kindred souls, ereet, 
Faint sending o'er benighted skies, 
The gleam of negro intellect : 
And South and North a spirit’s stirred, 
That musi and wite be felt and heard. 


Ay, wide o'er all this guilty land 
Has freedom fired the colored breast, 
And every tongue and every hand 
Is sworn from silence and from rest, 
Till Slavery wither in the light, 


That streams abroad o'er vale and height. 


Go on, in truth and love go on! 
The God of justice guards your cause ; 
Let statesmen threat, let churelinen frown, 
Yet trust in God—ror ever pause ; 
*'Bate ye no breath, nor curb a thought,’ 
Till Freedom's perfect work is wrought. 
1..G, BLANCHARD. 


[From the Boston Daily Times.] x 
ENGLAND'S CRY. 

‘Brean on Broon,’ is the awful inscription upon 
some of the banners paraded in the provincial towns} 
of England.—Boston Times. | 

The voice that shakes old England thus, 

Comes not as came that thunder cheer 

From Trafalgar and Waterloo, 

Upon a nation’s greedy ear. 

No Nelson now, nor Wellington, 

Nor any other demi-god 

Inspires the dreadful cry, 

Troubling the just sky— 

Of * BREAD of 


, 
broop ! 


*T is not a nation’s ringing shout, 

When banners fly from tower and dome, 

And million hearts, ag one, are out, 

To welcome heroes home. 

Yet here are shouts !—they 're not thine own,” 

O lawful victory’s crowning God! 

Yet here are banners! and the throne 
Trembles at * Breap or Broon!’ 


At * Bread or Blood !’—in snllen wail 
It comes from home and naked hearth ; 
From mother o'er her babe, whose lip 
Is parched with curses for its birth. 
From perishing, abandoned men 
Borne on to death by penury’s flood— 
And England's cheer gives place to yells, 
Whose agony ’s akin to hell’s— 

Of* Breav on Bioop!" 


On! on! in long procession comes 
The injured, down-trod, desperate group! 
Who wonders that Destruction rides, 
The dreadful leader of the troop ? 
"Tis life or death! and yet no horde 
Of plundering Pict, or brawling Dane, 
Are these—worse! worse! stern Englizh hearts, 
That ask, and will not ak in vain, 
When for their houscholds, clamoring food,— 
Withheld by tyrants,—on they come, 
Por Breap om Brioop !’ 


From Land’s End to the swollen mart, 
Throned London, whose far influence goes, 
Like pulses of a mighty heart, 
Where’er the stream of being flows. 
They hear it! those false feudal lords, 
The titled tyrants of Saint James— 
They hear it! those imperious dames,— 
And paleness gathers o'er their cheeks, 
Who long have Misery's call withstood. 
A People trampled, risen, speaks 

In * Breap on Bioov |" 


Sue hears it! fecblest of vain thinga, 
A simple girl in other sphere— 

But doomed to don the crown of kings! 
Away, away, what doth such here ? 

He hears it! pennyless boy-princo— 
Who cares not, though an empire bieceds, 
And millions perish, if they gorge 

This Caligula and his steeds.” 

HE hears it, who the hearts of men 
Holds in his hands, yon blessing God— 
Not the heart's answering fond * Amen,’ 


But ‘Barad or Broop!’ 
. 


We hear it! our Atlantic's roar 

Sinks down beneath its knelling call, 

And who but weeps that death should fing 

O'er a whole realm his funeral pall ? 

And who but wonders that the axe 

Should decimate three kingdoms 40; 

And men should freely give their blood, 

When bloated coertiers bid it flow ? 

Who wonders that the ery is up, 

From wretches for their stolen food ? 

’T is time, when filled is horror’s cap, 
For ‘ Brean on Broop!’ 


We hear! and blush to think our veins, 
Nourished by Freedom's generous tide 
Were filled at founts so died in shane, 
So cold to Manhood, Virtue, Pride— 
O, is it true, ye fields of yore ? 
Say, Cressy, Blenheim, Agincourt! 

Say, Sovereign God! 


*This imported Prince has squandered £70,000 
sterling on hie stadlez, while hia wite'sjsubjects are 
without breed. a 





Did these degraded, paticnt men 
Spring from the Anglo-Saxon, too? 
These millions, cowering to a few,— 
Submitting to a gilded chain— 
Ha! even so! they're men again! 
They ‘d reached extreme of ruin, when 
Forbearance is a word shut out; - 
There's meaning in that dreadful shout, 
The race is heard in that one cry ; 
Doom or deliverance is nigh 
fn ‘ Breap or Broop!’ T. 








RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 


From the Practical Christian. 
Equality of Men and Women. 


[ ask you to explain to me the following Scrip- 
tures, viz: Gen. iit; 16—1 Cor. xi: 3—Eph. v: 22, 
24—Titus ii: 4, 5—-1 Peter iii: I—1 Tim. ii: 11, 12, 
—1 Cor. xiv. 34,33. ‘These passages of Scripture 
seem to form a bar in my Way to assent to the 
‘Constitution, as I understand them. I know much 
good might be done by women being on an equality 
with men; but we must not think to be wise above 
what is written. God knoweth on the whole what 
is best. Your brother in Christ, 








J. C. 
REPLY. 

The passages referred to by our beloved brother 
read as follows: ‘Unto the woinan he said, I will 
greatly multiply thy sorrow, and thy conception; in 
sorrow thou shalt bring forth children, and thy de- 
sire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over 
thee’ Gen. iii: 16. ‘But I would have you know, 
that the head of every man is Christ; and the head 
of the woman is the man; and the head of Christ is 
God’ 1 Cor. xi: 3. * Wives, submit yourselves un- 
to your own husbands, as unto the Lord. For the 
husband is the head of the ‘wife, even as Christ is 
the head of the church ; and he is the Saviour of the 
body. Therefore as the church is subject unto 
Christ, so let the wives be to their own husbands in 
every thing.’ - Eph. v: 22—24. ‘That they teach 
the young women to be sober, to Jove their hus- 
bands, to love their children, to be discreet, chaste, 
keepers at home, good, obedient to their own hus- 
bands, that the werd of God be not blasphemed.’ 
Titus ii: 4,5. ‘Likewise, ye wives be in subjection 
to your own husbands; that if any obey not the 
word, they also may without the word be won by 
the conversation of the wives.” 1 Pet, iii, 1. ‘Let 
the woman learn in silence with all subjection. But 
I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authori- 
ty over the man, but to be in silence.’ 1 Tim. ii: 
11, 12. ‘Let your women keep silence in the 
churches : for it is not permitted unto them to speak; 
but they are commanded to be under obedience, as 
also saith the law. And if they will learn any thing, 
let them ask their husbands at home: for it isa 
shaine for women to speak inthe church’ 1 Cor. 
14: 34, 35. 

If these passages are to be construed in their most 
literal and sweeping sense, they certainly teach that 
women are inferior tomen. Nay more, they teach 
that the woman is a mere appendage to the man— 
nothing but an animated instrument of his arbitrary 
will, The man -is to rwe over her with unlimited 
authority—is to be her head in all things, as Christ 
is to his church—she is to be subject to him in 
‘every thing’ Even if he be the most unprincipled 
wreich in existence, she is to be perfectly obedient 
to his will; she is to do nothing, say nothing, toil! 
nothing contrary to his imperial pleasure. She is 
no part of a free moral agent; her husband alone is 
responsible for her conduct, as he is for the doings 
of his own hand or foot. This is the rank of woman, 
according to the most strict, literal and sweeping 
sense of the foregoing texts. But no one presumes 
to take them literaJly—even those who are fondest 
of ‘taking the Bible just as it says.’ ‘The questions 
then to be settled are these: what is the doctrine of 
the above quoted passages, fairly construed? and is 
the equality of women with men, as held by the 
Fraternal Communion, contrary to that doctrine ? 

1. What is the doctrine of the passages before us, 
fairly construed? The rules according to which 


we coustrue Scripture are the following: We con-} 
sider who uttered the words, when, in relation to | 


what subject, and under what peculiar circumstances. 
Next whether they are literal or figurative, abstract 
or accommodated to human notions of things, of lim- 
ited or universal application. All this considered, 
we feel bound never to inake a passage contradict 
itself, contradict the general tenor of Scripture, 
contradict great first principles of moral rectitude, 
or contradict universal facts; but to explain what 
is dark by what is clear, what is doubtful so 9s to 
agroo with whet is CHIlaIn, ANd seeming exceptions 
into harmony with general rules and principles. 
This is the way in which we endeavor to deduce the 
meaning, and to expound the doctrine of the Bible, 
on all points. We shall follow this method in the 
present case. Let us look at the texts under notice. 
‘The one in Gen. iii: 16, purports to be the word of 
God to Eve, soon after her transgression, when she 
was brought into judgment. It is the sentence an- 
noancing her punishment. We will grant all which 
is generally contended for; that Eve and all wo- 
mankind were reduced by the fall to a stste of per- 
sonal subjection to the other sex. And now we ask, 
was this the primitive condition of woman? was she 
originally inferior to man and in subjection under 
him? did he rule over her before the fall? If so, 
how was it any part of Eve’s punishment to be sub- 
jected to the will of her husband? The text clearly 
implies that she was degraded from her primeval in- 
dependence, on account of her transgression. We 
infer, therefore, that. woman was created equal to 
man, that she lost that original equality by having 
been first in transgression. At least, this appears to 
be the meaning of our brother’s first text, taken in 
all its connexions. Well,suppose we grant all this. 
Then the case will stand thus: woman and man 
were originally perfect equais; but the woman hav- 
ing proved recreant to her duty, and induced her 
husband to sin, it was the divine sentence against 
her that she should be degraded, and made person- 
ally subject to the will of the man. “Sin rendered 
her inferior to man. But there is a restoration 
as well as a full—a new creation—a second Adam. 
*God has sent forth his Son, made of a woman, 
made under the law, to redeein them that were un- 
der the law ;’ ‘that as sin hath reigned unto death, 
even so might grace reign, through righteousuess, 
unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 
then is it with woman in the new creation, in the 
restoration, in Paradise regained? Is she delivered 
from her curse ? is she ouce more the equal of man? 
Or is she still his slave? Cet Paul hiwseif answer. 
*For as many of you as have been baptized into 
Christ, have put on Christ. There is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus. Gal. iii: 27,23. In the very nature of the 
case, if the fall reduced the woman to subjection, 
the restoration in Chfist places her again on her 
original footing of oneness aad equality. Therefore, 


the more thoroughly Christian any husband and | 
wife become, the nearer egual will they feel them-) 


selves to be in every personal right and privilege. 
There will be no ruling of the one over the other. 
It is the certain tendency of Christianity, spiritually 
and practically ca:cied out, to restore woman to a 
personal equality and companionship with man—to 
render her one with him in all the prerogatives*of a 
free moral agent. And here we have what we may 
eal! a Christianometer, which will tell us the degrees 
of Christain attainment in every nation, denomina- 
tion, and family of mankind. Where woman is 


How | 





| 


of her own conscience? Probably not. Then there 
is some difference between the authority of Christ as 
head of his church, and the oat of man as head 
of the woman. Nor can it Se réally meant that the 
woman should be subject to the maa literally in 
‘every thing’ There are some limitations and qual- 
ifications to the language of the apostles in these 
texts. The next inquiry is, whether Paul and Peter 
accommodated themselves to the fransition state of 
the Jewish and Gertile Christians as still ‘carnal,’ 
‘wenk) and incapable of the highest social state; 
and so merely reiterating to them the maxims of the 
synagogue ; or whether they regarded thein as fully 
introduced into the highest.Christian state. If the 
latter, then the woman is not one in Christ with the 
man, She is still his inferior and dependent. And 
if this is the case, she does not regaia in Christ 
what she lost by trangression; she is not restored 
to her original rank. This wi!l not agree with the 
doctrine of the New Testament. We are therefore 
thrown back upon the conclusien, that the apostles 
considered the great mass of the disciples, as hav- 
ing only edtered upon a transition state, in the great 
process of regéneration—as yet in many reepects 
unskilfui, ‘babes,’ ‘weak,’ ‘carnal.’ This is cer- 
robvorated by what is said to them in the epistles, on 
vurious occasions. Paul says to the Corinthians, 
‘And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual, but as unto carnal, as unto babes in Christ. 
LT have fed you with milk, and not with meat; for 
hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither yet now 
are ye able. For ye are yet carnal; for whereas 
there is among you envying, and strife, and divi- 
sions, are ye not carnal,and walk as men?’ J Cor. 
iii: I—3. Another time he reproves them for going 
to law with each other; another time for great 
abuses of the Lord’s supper; and another time for 
such fornication as was not practised among the 
Gentiles. Again he says, ‘I fear when I come, I 
shall not find you such as I would; lest there be 
debates, euvyings, wraths, strifes, backbitings, 
whisperings, swellings, tumults. Lest when I come 
again, my God will humble me among you, and I 
shall bewail many which have sinned already, and 
have not repented of the uncleanness, and fornica- 
tion, and Jasciviousness which they have committed, 
2 Cor. xii: 20,21. These and many similar passa- 
ges give us an insight into the real state of the first 
churches, and show us how difficult, if not impossi- 
ble it was to maintain order in them, without a good 
deal of the Jewish rigor. What made the case atil! 
more difficult, there was every where a mixture of 
Jewish and Gentile converts—the former exceeding- 
ly tenacious of the law—the latter scarcely half re- 
deemed frem their o!d discrderly habits. The Jews 
were ever ready to be disgusted with Gentile im- 
proprieties, and the Gentiles ever restive under the 
imposition of Jewish discipline. Hence many con- 
tentions ari tumults in their public assemblies. 
What are we to suppose was the intellectual and 
moral standing of many professed disciples in these 
churches? What sort of scenes would be likely to 
transpire in their public assemblies, where only a 
few men were well qualfied to discuss questions and 
ransact business in an orderly manner—whilst the 
women were only beginning to emerge from the 
ignorance and degradation of idolatry? Was it 
strange that there were noisy disputes and imperti- 
nent questionings, even on the most important oc- 
easions, until suppressed ? Or do we wonder that 
Paul accommodated himself to the necessities of the 
case, sanctioned the precepts of the Jewish canon, 
and urged the only rules of onler which were likely 
to prevent utter.confusion? Neither the Jewish, 
nor Gentile converts were capable of understanding, 
improving and enjoying the full privileges of the 
gospel. ‘They were ina transition state. Women 
were incapable of exerctsing theiroriginal rights. 
They were ignorant, undisciplined, and prone to 
abuse their opportunities—perhaps not more so than 
some men, but much inore so than the generality of 
men—on account of the neglect and oppression they 
had previously always experienced. Was all this 
to be got over ina day, ora year? No; and there- 
fore the apostles made the best of it, by reiterating 
and enforcing the precepts of the synagogue, in re- 
spect to women. 

This seems to explain the strong and positive lan- 
guage of our brother's sixth and seventh texts, in 
which Paul says, ‘ Let the woinen learn in silence in 
the churches, for it is a shane for women to speak 
in the church.” And he refers to the law as the 
source from which he drew these precepts.. One of 
the old Rabbins went so far as to say, ‘Let the 
words of the law be burned, rather than they should 
be delivered to women. Another said, ‘A woman 
should know nothing but the use of the distaff’ 
Some modern Rabbins seem to be much of the same 


opinion. But we do not believe Paul went such 
lengths. Nor do we believe he intended to, make 
theen ald ordinances uf wie jaw immutable m the 


christian church, even to the limited extent in which 

he sanctioned their application. He laid down prin- 

ciples whith he knew could never be fully embraced 

and practised without giving woman an equal place 
at the right hand of man. He found, like his mas- 

ter before him, that his disciples were unable to 

bear many things, which must be left for the Holy 

Spirit to reveal in after times. But it is a remarka- 

ble fact, that neither Christ nor his apostles ever for- 

bade or discouraged any orderly efforts of women 

to instruct and reform mankind. On the contrary, 

Paul bimsel’ gives directions for the prophesying of 
females, and commends those women who helped 

him inthe gospel. Honorable mention is made of 
‘Phebe, servant of the church at Cenchrea’ The 

four virgin daughters of Philip were accustomed to 

prophesy. The outpouring of the Spirit, on the day 

of Pentecost and afterwards, moved both males and 

females to prophesy—insomuch that Peter declared 

the prediction of the prophet Joel to be fulfilled : 

‘And it shall come to pass in the last days, (saith 

Ged,) I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh; and 

your sons and your daughters shall prophesy: * * ; 

and on my servants, and on my handmaidens, [ will 

pour out in those days of my Spirit, and they shall 

prophesy.’ Acts ii: 17,18. Let it be remembered, 

that prophesying was not merely feretelling future 

events, but offering religious exhortation. Paul 

says, ‘ He that prophesieth, speaketh unto men to ed- 

ification, and exhortation, and comfort.’ Here then 

men and women are both called to take part in pro- 

phesying, that is, public exhortation—preaching. 

The Hoiy Spirit was to be poured out on both male 

and female without distinction. Was Paul opposed 

to this? Did he ever forbid a woman to testiiy of 
the grace of God to the people in an orderly iman- 

ner? But when brawling and disorderly women 

interfered with the regular proceedings of the 

churches, contradicting, catechizing, and dictating to 

their husbands, he suppressed the evil by enjoining 

silence and subjection. ‘They were not christian 

women ; they sliowed neither a christian spirit, nor 

a christian decency. ‘They were dictators and | 
usurpers. This evinced that they were yet in the! 
fallen state, and ought to be under the dominion of 
the man. Women will never regain their forfeited 

rights till they come fully into the spiritand wisdom 

of Christ. ‘Then all the men in the world will be} 
unable to keep them down. 

But, after all we have said about the degradation 
of woman in the failen carnal state, and about Paul's 
accommedation to the necessities of the early times, 
while most of the converts to Christianity were but} 
partially redeemed from their old habits and preju- 
dices, we cheerfully admit that there is a sense in 
which ‘the head of the woman is the man. In this 
the scriptures do but recognize and affirm an obvi- 
ous fael in the human constitution. Wherein, then, | 
is man the head of the woman? In what sense — 
in what respect is he so? Is he so in any sense 
which renders him absolutely superior to her asa 
free moralagent? Is ine so in any sense which de- 


most degraded, there is least of genuine Christiani-' prives her of an equal voice on questions of personal 


ty. 
mall of it. And there too, where woman stands 
higher in the scale, man is highest. He improves 
in every trait of noture’s nobility, as his mother, sis- 
ter, and wife, are improved. 

Our brother's second text affirms that ‘the head 
of the woman is the man,’ as Christ is the head of 
the church, and God the head of Christ. His third 
goes still further and says, ‘ As the church is subject 
unto Christ, so let the wives be to their own hus- 
bands in every TuinG.’ His fourth requires wives 
to be ‘obedient to their own husbands,’ His fifth 
by Peter, exhorts them to be in ‘subjection to their 
own husbands, that if any obey not the word, they 


' may be won by the good behaviour of their wires.’ 


We will take these up together, as being intimately 
connected. Paul! and Peter are the authors of these 
passages. Does any one contend on the testimony 
of these texts, that man is the head of the Woman in 
the same sense, or as qbsolutely as Christ is the head 
of his Church, or as God is the head of Christ ? No. 
Does any one contend that wives ought to obey their 
husbands strictly in every thing, whether innocent 
or criminal, even to theft or murder? No. Does 
any one contend that a Christian woman should be 
in such subjection to her anti-Christian husband, as 
to do any thing sinful in obedience tohim? We 
think not. Does any one contend that the husband 
is invested with power over the wife to require any 
thing of her contrary to the deliberate coavicticns 
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Where she is nearest equal with man, there is | rights—the great inalienable rights of ‘fife, liberty, 


and the pursuit of happiness?’ Wesay wo. And 
this is the turning point of the whole controversy. 
That there is a constitutional physical difference be- 
tween the male and the female, more or less affect- 
ing their temperaments, labitudes, aud spheres of 
action, is undeniable. The man is constitutionally 
disposed, and better qualified for the more public 
duties and enterprises of life; the woman for the 
more domestic and less adventurous. Manand wo- 
man, as husband and wife, are virtually ene in all 
their interests. They constitute the primary com- 
munity. If the man is constitutionally better quaii- 
ed forthe more public duties and enterprises of 
life, he is the natural executive head of the partner- 
ship—not the absolute dclator. The woman is the 
partner and couusellor. In their true relation to 
each other, they are equals. They suggest, discuss, 
deliberate, and determine what shall be done for 
the common good. They divide the cares of their 
little community between them. The man, as pre- 
sident of the council, assumes the external and more 
public duties; the woman, the more domestic and 
private, though often quite as difficult, arduous, and 
trying. He is fitted to excel in resolute action, she 
in patient exertion and passive'endurance. Their 
respective departinents are im themselves equally 
honorable, equally important, and equally responsi- 
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ble. The woman is as necessary to the man, as he 
is toher, She can centribute ae inuch happiness 


to him as he can to her ; and both, if true and faith- 
ful, are happier together than they could be apart. 
He is the stronger, and she the weaker vessel ; and 
yet, in ali the essential tives of free moral 
nts, they are equals. Neither has any right, nor, 
if thoroughly imbued with the christian spirit, any 
i ion to tyrannize over the other. They feel 
that they are fellow-souls, on the highway to inmor- 
tality, and that they have no really conflicting rank, 
authority, or interest to maintain. The woman gov- 
erns the man, as much as the man the woman; for 
both are governed by the spirit of God. Where 
either dictates, teazes, and tyrannizes over the other, 
there nature is perverted, Christianity is a stranger, 
at least to one of the parties, and true happiness to 
both. These are our views of the sense in. which 
‘the head of the woman is the man. We have con- 
templated the sexes according to the general course 
and order of nature. Tiere are exceptions to all 
general rules. We have spoken of man as he gen- 
erally is. Some women ate more masculine in their 
physical and mental qualities than many men. Some 
men more eminine than many women. In all ages, 
these remarkable exceptions have appeared ; and in 
all ages, superior muscular and intellectual endow- 
ments in woman have insured to her a commanding 
influence, in spite of all custom. ‘That there is any 
essential difference of sex in the souls of human be- 
ings, or that any such distinction will be known in 
the immortal state, is clearly contrary to scripture 
and reason. The whole difference is radically phy- 
sical. Constitute men capable of conceiving, breed- 
ing, bearing, and nursing children, and they would 
have women’s souls. T'ake away the peculiarities 
from women, and they would have men’s souls. But 
things being as they are, the relative predispositions, 
aptitudes, and capabilities of the sexes cannot be 
materially changed. ; 

This brings us to the second inquiry, viz: wheth- 
er there is any thing in the Constitution of the Fra- 
ternal Communion which really conflicts with the 
scriptures respecting the rank and rights of women ? 
In that document, women are placed on a footing of 
‘personal equality’ with men. They are entitled to 
an equal yoice with men in all our meetings, and 
are eligible to all our officea We have taken off 
every arbitrary imposition upon their humanity. If 
they can rise, they may, to the highest sphere of in- 
fluence. Is this repugnant to scripture or reason ? 
Let it be remembered that we profess to stand on 
purely christian ground. We are not under the law 
of violence. Voting ie not a prelude to fighting. 
Neither is it a mere device to ascertain bare ma- 
jorities, with a view to coerce the minority. With 
us, two-thirds at least must concur in the decision 
of every question; and then the dissenting members 
cannot be forced by personal distress to conform to 
the general opinion. Office holding with us is in- 
vested with no arbitrary authority, or physical co- 
ercion. It is a service rendered by equals to equals, 
in love, for the cornmon good. Wecontemplate the 
n.embers of our communities as enlightened Chiris- 
tians—morally incapable of those disorders and tu- 
mults which disgraced some of the first churches— 
and far in advance of the bigotry and bitterness of 
many professed Christians at the present time. We 
have confidence in our men and women, that they 
will exercise all their rights in peace and harmony. 
We have no fears that our women will quit ‘ their 
appropriate sphere,’ or usurp authority over the men, 
or intrigue for office, or be impertinent or dictatorial 
in our meetings. We expect them te maintain the 
true dignity of christian women. It has been asked, 
how it happens that we have never -yet elected a 
wonan to any one of our offices—sjnce we contend 
for the personal equality of women with men. We 
answer—because our men are better adapted and 
qualified for those offices than our women; because 
the burdens of our Offices are generally such as it 
would be improper to impose on women; and be- 
cause our women can periorm other services more 
agreeable to thei, as well as more conducive to the 
common good. Does it follow that because we re- 
cognize women as equals, we must impose unnatural 
labors upon them, or thrust them into places for 
which men are altogether wore suitable? We do 
not élect our official servants on any such princi- 
ples. When we have an office to fill, for which a 
woman is more suitable than a.man, the general 
good sense will elect one. It is highly probable 
that our Intendants will always be men; for the 
plain reason, that most of their duties require the 
physical energy and aptitudes of men. It 1s proba- 
ble, too, that we shall always have nen in our com- 
munities, who will not be well qualified for these 
stations. But their personal equality with others 
will be no sufficient reason why they should be 
chosen to perform services for which they are un- 
suitable. Too many people confound all distinc- 
tions on thie enhjoct Tf weoucu we atlirmed to be 
essentially equal with men, as free moral agents, it 
is inferred that they are to be placed above men, that 
they must needs be thrust forward into stations for 
which common sense shows that they are naturally 
disqualified, that all the great distinctions between 
male and female are to be broken down, and, in fine, 
that both sexes are to be unsexed. ‘The Fraternal 
Communion will do nothing to justify such mista- 
ken notions. They will follow the order of unper- 
verted nature, and endeavor to demonstrate the true 
equality of the sexes, without violating their mutual 
relations, or forcing either out of the sphere of use- 
fulness ordained by the all-wise Creator. We will 
not be further tedious to our readers, but submit 
what we have written to the candid consideration of 
our inquiring brother, in the humble hope that it will 
prove in some measure satisfactory to him, and pro- 
fitable to many others. 
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From the Lynn Record. 
Mobs. 


The Editor of a newspaper who deliberately un- 
dertakes to raise a mob for the purpose of attacking 
an individual with personal violence, is far worse 
than a highway robber. fe is more inalignant; his 
object is to terrify, to injure, and to disgrace. If he 
succeed, he alarms a whole neighborhood, and 
sets an example of immense mischief, of vast injury 
to society. ‘Ihe robber generally injures but one 
person. His object is to help himself; not to inflict 
lnjury on another. 

The exciting of a riot or mob, we have always 
considered a species of treason, of the most daring 
fnd dangerous character. Its direct tendency is to 
destroy government. Look at the mobs in Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas. Murdering whole neighbor- 
boods, and reducing society to a state of anarchy.— 
It is the most cowardly act which can be committed, 
fur the person who instigates a mob always does it 
on supposition, that the party attacked has too much 
Virtue, or too little power, to retaliate or make resist- 
ance. He would shrink from the attempt, if he 
thought the other party or his friends would in turn 
make him the object of a riotous attack. 

Suppose after all the bluster in the Boston Times, 
the editor should succeed in driving away Eider 
Knapp and his hearers by a drunken mob, (for it is 
said that a mob cannot be raised without the aid of 
ardent spirits.) Then suppose the friends of order 
and of Elder Knapp, for instance the reformed ine- 
briates, should, for once, resolve to do evil, that good 
may come. Andafter drinking freely from the pure 
fountain, they repair in a large body to the lodgings 
of the editor; and surrounding thdlbhottse, where he 
is quietly sleeping, alarm the family with their hid- 
eous shoutings and horrid oaths. The master of the 
house opens the window, and inquires the cause of 
all this uproar in the dead of night. * Where is that 
cowardly editor of the Times? vociferate the multi- 
tude, ‘we wanthim. We have a little pot of tar and 
some feathers here, and we want to give him a little 
bit of a coat this cold night, to keep him warm. We 
are thinking it will be a good fit, and one good turn 
deserves another. T'urp-him out, and we’ll make 
hawk’s meat of him in less than no time, 

The affrighted editor is now seized with a palpi- 
tation of the heart, and resolves that if he ever sur- 
vives this scrape, he shall learn wisdom by experi- 
ence, and let others worship God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences. 





An Apologist for Adultery ! 


The Philadelphia Daily Chronicle of the 6th inst. 
alluding to the case of Dr. Lardner, says— 

* We notice that some of the Boston editora are at- 
tempting lo get up an excitement against this distin- 
guished scientific lecturer, who is about to deliver a 
course of lectures in that city. ‘It will be so at first.’ 
In New-York, the Doctor had to encounter the entnie« 
ty of a portion of the public press; and there is no 
doubt that, when he gets fairly under way in Boston, 
there will be a great rash in that city to hear him, for 
there are few wen in (his country, or in the civilized 
world, who can lecture eo learnedly or so successful- 
ly on many scientific subjects, as Dr. Lardner. It is 
with the rich treasures aud resources of his mind, that 
the public press should concern itself, and not his 
foolish love affairs with an English woman. Suppose 
we should investigate the private conduct of some of 
our eminent statesmen at Washington—without mean- 
ing any one in particular—would any thing desirable 
be gained by the inquiry? There is noting perfect 
ju this world (''') i 








A Sinecure. ; 

The following announcement is going the rounds of 
the papers, viz: ‘Appointment by the President— 
James Lawrence Day to be Agent on the coast of Af- 
rica, for receiving the negroes, mulattocs, or persons 
of color, delivered from on board vessels seized in the 
prosecution of the Slave Trade, by commanders of Unit- 

ed States armed vessels.’ si 
Now, Messrs. Editors, I would respectfully inquire 
of you whether, within the Inst troenty years, one sin- 
le negro, mulatio, or person of color, has, to your 
nowledge, or within your information, been deliver- 
ed from a vesse! seized on the high seas, while pros- 
ecuting the slave trade, by an United States armed 
vessel? After diligent inqairy, I cannot find such a 
ease, and I verily believe none can be found. What 

then is the motive of the appuintinent? A. B. 





Maseacnuserrs. The official returns for Gover- 
nor and Lieut Governor are as follows : 


For Governor, whole number of votes, 113,062 
Necessary to a choice, 55,328 
John Davis had (elected) » 55,974 
Marcus Morton, 51,367 
Lucius Boltwood, (Abol.) 3483 
Seattering, 233 
Whole number of votes for Lieut. Gov. 111,068 
Necessary to a choice, 55,535 
George Hull had (elected) 56,076 
Henry H. Childs, 20,735 
Ebenezer Hunt, 3564 
1862 


Scattering, 1 
Measrs. Davis and Hull were the Whig candidates. 
All the vacancies in the Senate have been filled with 
Whigs. . 
From the report of the Treasurer it appears that 
the receipis of the year have been $404,313 18 
The expenditures do. do. 399,828 57 
The balance at this time in the Treasury is $7546 


Maixe. The official return of votes for Governor 
last September, is as follows: 


Fairfield, (Opp.) - - - 47,354 
Kent, (W.) - - - - 36,790 
Curtis, (Abol.)— - - - - 1,652 
Scatiering - : - - 345 


Relies of the Red Men.—The whole number of In- 
dian tribes west of the Mississippi is 45. ‘The number 
in these tribes is 236,799. Lu various parts of the 
United States there are 9 tribes, from whom 79,448 
have been removed to the west of the Mississippi, and 
62,013 still remain east. ‘There are also six tribes 
remaining east, from whom none have as yet been re- 
moved. ‘The entire number of red men east and west 
of the Mississippi is estimated at 334,595, 


A Town destroyed.—Mr. Walsh, in one of his letters 
from Paris to the National Intelligencer, says that the 
town of Komora, on the Island of Schult in Hungary, 
at the confluence of the Waag and the Danube, was at 
the end of November visited by an earthquake, which 
shook down ail the timber houses, and severely dam- 
aged other buildings. In consequence of this disaster, 
upwards of 5,000 people are said to be ruined, and 
left without a shelter. ‘The general loss is estimated 
at an immense amount. . 


Railroad Opening.—Preparations are in progress for 
a grand opening of the Philadelphia and Pottsville 
Railroad, by a ball at Pottsville, and other gay cere- 
monies, on Monday the 10th inst. Cars will be pro- 
vided for two thousand persons, to be drawn to Phil- 
adelphia, by one engine; and 100 cars loaded with 
350 tons of coal, fresh from the mines, will be drawn 
also by a single engine, to give the Philadelphians the 
first earpest of the blessing of cheap fuel, and plenty 
of it, at all seasons. On the following day the com- 
pany purpose returning to Pottsville, to partuke of the 
hospitality of the coal region, which has been hand- 
somely tendered to them on this occasion. 


Rencontres.—At Mobile, on tie night of the 28th 
ult., a rencontre took place between P. G, Stephens,. 
a member of thre City Guard, and a man named Davis, 
which resulted in the latter drawing a pistol and 
shooting the former through the body. He was not 
expected to recover. A short time since, Mr. George 
T Choate, a respectable citizen of Wayne county, 
Tenn., was killed in his own store by Joho H. Cal- 
houn. A knife was the instrument used—the provo- 
cation simply an order to keep less noise ia the store. 


A correspondent of the Transcript says—‘ I am told 
that some of the New-York nabobs have actually 
clothed their servants in British liveries—* white 
turned with red, and red turned with white’—and 
that equipages are to be seen in Broadway with me- 
nagerics of these dressed monkies in frent and rear, 
whose office is to show off the wealth and greatness 
of their republican masters. Democracy! hide thy 
head for shame.’ 


There was to be a meeting of Scotchmen and their 
descendants on Monday evening last, at Alouny. ‘to 
tole into eonsideralon the subject of granting and 
forwarding some immediate relief to the poor opera- 
tives of the city of Glasgow and vicinity, who are 
there starving for want of bread.’ 


Railroad Specd.— Tie train of ears from Albany, on 
Weduesday, afier passing the summit-level in Chari- 
ton, ran three miles in fourand a half minutes. First 
mile, one minute, second mile, one minute and a half, 
third mile, two minutes.—Bunker Hill Aurora. 


Fire and loss of two Lives.—On Friday night fast, 
the tavern house of N. Potter, at Willimantic, Wind- 
ham, Conn. was consumed by fire, and a servant girl 
burnt in it. Mr. Nathan ') Benehley, machinist, of 
Willimantic, was instantly killed by the falling of 
some part of the building —Providence Journal. 


Swift as the Flash.—Mr. Tustin, the superintendent 
of the motive power on the Columbia road, brought 
the Governor's Message from Harrisburg to this city— 
a distance of 107 miles—in 4 hours, 338 minutes; a 
degree of speed which puts the birds to the blush.— 
Pennsylvanian. 


Uncertainty of the Law.—The Supreme Court of 
New-York have declared that the will of Mr. Abrin 
Van Veichen contains severa! clauses contrary to 
law. The singularity of the circumstance consists 
in the fact that the deceased made the will himself, 
and was considered the ablest lawyer in the State. 


Treasurers of Massachusetts.—By the Constitution 
of this Commonwealth, the Treasurer is ineligible 
after five years’ service. [tis a remarkable fact that 
the six Treasurers of the last thirty years, each having 
served the constitutional term, are ‘living, viz: Jolin 
T. Apthorp, Daniel Sargent, Nahum Mitchell, Jos. 
Sewall, Mezekiah Barnard, and David Wilder. 


Fatal Afray.—We learn from the Vicksburgh Whig 
that an atlray took place at a public sale, in Warren 
County, betweena Dr. Brown and John Henderson, 
Esq , which resulted in the death of the former. Mr. 
Ileuderson, it adds, scted entirely on the defensive, 
and was justified in putting bis assailant to death.—W. 
O. Bee. 


Something of a Row.—The following is an extract 
of a letter received from Macon, dated on the Ist inst. 
The cause, ifany, for this outrageous proceeding, is 
not given: 

‘Our city is inan uproar. The election for city of- 
ficers was held to-day. As soon as the polls were 
closed, three or four mon walked into the room and 
demanded the ballot-box. They were well armed, 
broke the box into a thousand pieces, scattering the 
votes to the four winds. Great excitement in town. 
Fine tinses these truly.’—Suvannak Rep 

Uufortunate Stride.—A prisoner confined for furge- 
ry in Albany jail, made an unsuccessful effort to 
escape on ‘Thursday night, by exchanging clothes 
with his’ wife who was visiting lim. He succeeded 
in getting to the entrance duor, but his majestic stride 
strick the eye of the turnkey, who immediately es-' 
corted him back to his quarters. 


One of the most extraordinary works of art now in 
existence is at present now exhibiting at Paris, and 
will probably visit England. It is a model! of St. Pe- 
ter’s at Rome, executed with such perfection, that 
even the paintings are copied, which adorn the su- 
perb edifice. ‘This model occupied twenty yeara in 
executing. 


Imprisonment for Debt.—Yesterday afternoon, the 
House assed a bill abolishing imprisonment for debt 
in all civil cases, by a vote of 7U to 20.—Indiana Jour. 





A most horrid case of beastly drunkenness is de- 
tailed in the New Haven papers. A woman waa | 
found dead in her bed, the other day, in thatvity, and } 
the verdict of the jury was, that he died from drunk- | 
enness. Inthe samebed was fonnd a little girl, two 
years old, almost perishing with cold, and famishing 
twith hunger, while the beastly husband and father 
was drunk near the body of his wife. 


A Successful Nuavigator.~—The Platisburg Whig 
says that Captain Sherman, the veleran commander of 
the Burlington, on lake Champlain, has commanded 
a steamboat twenty-four years, ((wenly-one years on 
lake Champlain and three ou the North river,) during 
which time, he has travelled the distance of 720,000 
miles, and has not wet with a single accident, or lost 
a single man in his employ, during that time. 


Appointment by the President.—James Lawrence 
Day to be ‘Agent on the coast of Africa for receiving 
the negroes, mulattoes, or persons of color, delivered 
from on board vessels seized in the prosecution of the 
slave trade, by commanders of United States armed 
vessels’ 





To the Friends of the Liber. = 4 
The undersigned announce 10 the ¢: ¥ , 
Liberator, that, at the request of My cn , 
the sole proprietor, they haye consent 7 
their supervision of its financil tg log 
ensuing year. OOS dy 
Until two years since the Liberator 
on the joint wecount of Messrs Gute.” re 
On the Ist of January, 1840, Mr. i 
to Mr. Garrison his half of tho right ues 
paper, for two years from that ae © pabiy 
On the 16th of March, 1840, Mr. Kn 
the benefit of the Insolvon *: 


PP apy 
t law, and h . Trg 


est in the Liberator was according}, » wit me 
the benefit of his creditors, to his se Gr 
‘having remained in the hands of the Be: 
twenty-one montiis, it was, on the 24 , be 
purchased by Mr. Garrison, not ax having aon 


ry value, (for the paper had n 
but with a view to avoid the 
ded control over 


ver Supp ited 
Cmbarressine, ¢ 
management, and i, a 
against the possibility of its Passing, jg tat. 
friendly handa, a a 

“The undersigned would take th 


a‘ © present g 
to urge upon the friends of the Libera: ted 
Ot the j 


ance of effurts to inesvase its ¢ 


its 


Rift rClatiog 3 
punctuality in the payment of Subscription, 
do not, of course, hold themsely 


for the expenses of the paper ; 





Mong, i 
© legaly 
Still, it is 


‘ é Well 
that the large sum, in which jt 


aS, in egehe 
year, fallen short of supporting lle, face 
1839 to no jess than $1826 99, and jy 154) 
56,) has been, and (if we cannot reduce it b 
Ynue to be, paid by a contribution is 
diate friends. 

All, we trust, who read the Paper with inte 
believe it an important instroment in the anti 
cause, will feel that they ought to help to ’ . 
burden, according to their means and opp hie 

The Liberator is not the organ of 
or society. [ts editorial managemont 
be, as heretofore, solely with Mr. ¢ iy 
there the undersigned are happy to trust i, Ne 
they all agree with him upon some of thp subord 
questions discussed in the Liberator: nop is th 
all necessary to their co-operation. Greg, tee 7 


amy 
Among jy; 


any 


will b 


differences may coexist with «tire unity op 

Diffos, as some of us may from the Liberator, ~ 

minor topics, we are all content to stand by 4 1 

of this beloved friend, while we contiyye aa 

nize, in his writings and in his life, the cu 

hatred of vice and wrong, the saine broa nd i 

application of principles, the same enlarged lp 

country and mankind, and the same devoutn 

on God, that first won our esteem for hing 

our adherence to his great cause. 4 
FRANCIS JACKSqy 
SAMUEL PHILBRICK 
ELLIS GRAy LURING 
WM. BASSETT, 
EDMUND QUINCY 

Boston, December 3], 1241. 
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The New Genesee Farner 
AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL, 
VOLUME THREE—ror IS42 

jVHE Cheapest Agricultural Paper in the fy, 

6 Large Pages Monthly, (with engiaying 

20 Cents per year!! 

HENRY COLMAN, Enrrox 

(Late Agricultural Commissioner of the Stated 
sachusetis, and Editor of the N. Enyland Firm 











Grateful for the extensive patronage which thely 
Genesee Farmer has received during the py 
the proprietor now lias the satisfaction of anneua 
that he has made such arrangements for the oe 
year as cannot fail to be highly gratifying tother 
ers of the paper, and secure for ita still ior wg 
sive circulation. 

Desiring to make it the most useful and wideys 
culating paper in the Union, the proprietor laa 
gaged the services of the celebrated and emnen¢ 
ricultural writer and orator, HENRY COLMA) © 
known as the late Agricultural Cominissioned 
State of Massachusetts, and formerly editorol! 
New-England Farmer. Depruding on ihe coop 
tion’and support of the friends of agriculwre a 
Empire State and the Great West, Mr. Cy 
consented to leave the field where he has hoe 
with so much honor aud success, and locate a he 
ester, where, through the medium of the (ew 
Farmer, he expects to tind a more extensive feed 
usefulness. 

Post Masters and their Assistants are author 
and respectiully solicited to act as Agents, aod 
subscriptions for the Parmer. The low price als 
itis published will not allow of much pecuniary eo 
pensation to Agents, but it is believed they wo & 
a reward in the benefits which result from tect 
lation of such periodicals in their ueig! 

3? Persons ordering papers are requeste oh 
ly observe the Terms, and be careful io write pone 
the names of subscribers, their Post-Otlive, Ou 
and State; and in all cases to send the money * 
the order, so that the perplexity of keepiig aco eg 
may be avoided. 








M. B. BA'TEHAM, Propnes 
TERMS.—If current money is sent, (suc e 
York or New-England bills,) comanission wi! %+ 
lowed as follows :— — 
Seven copies for $3 00; twelve copies htt 
twenty-five copies fur $10 U0 ; payment alweyee® 
made in advance. 
No commission will be allowed, if uacurrent mt 
is sent. 
Address 
January 28 


BATEUAM & COLMA), 
Rachester, New: Sor 
——r 


The Toesin of Liberty 
Published Weekly, at Albany, Niw } ik, 
BY J. N. T. TUCKER, “¥ 
IF At $1 50 per annum to Companice of Fes ie 
more — $2 00 the Single Copy—' advance : 











DEVOTED TO : a 
Freedom—Equality—Temperance--Virtw ie 2 
ture—Coinmerce—-Legislative Proceedise~ 
News, Forcien and Domestic—tie iris 0% 
Sciences—T'rades—Selee! Miscellany: 
Orrice No. 56 Stare Srrert—t? 





sins 


es 
The publisher having been for sev: ral yeats.2\" Tig 
ly engaged in the cause of Liberty, Tempe’ bi 
Reforoe as a Minister ef the Gospel and | “ & 
turer, during which time he has suffered @Y % 
an affection of the throat and Jungs, caused 0)" 4 
speaking and exposure, yet still desirous ¢ f doinge 
and of obtaining an honest livelihood, seb" | Re 
friends, the friends of reform and a generous Ph) eG 
share of their patronage in his new yocate’ | 
his determination to spare no exertions to ma J 
Tocsin a good paper. oe ee 
(1 Ministers of the gospel, lecturing #% z 
others are respectfully invited to actas “” f 
will be allowed a commission of filly ec!” Es 
subscriber they obtain who shall pay >’ * 
vance for one year, sent to him, free ig 
person sending $3 00 and four subserivers ¢ 
the paper one year gratis. ; a * 
A liberal commission to Travelling Age?" op 
5. N. T. TUCKE 


oft p stag 


Albany, N. Y. Jan. 4, 1542 Jo 
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YOUNG woman would aac Bs 
. . ot. tm the € : 
the work of a private family in te Cont! ¢ 
» Corn 4 


Apply to WM. €. NELL, © 
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AGENTS OF THE LIBERATO® 


Massacuusrerrs.—George W. Besos’ E 
ton; Alvan Ward, Ashburnham. mer 
Ruopr-Istayp.—Win. Adams, Pats 
S. Gould, Warwic§. ope eoJoht y 
Cossrcticut.—8, 8. Cowles, Harter’ 
Hall, East- Hampton. on Vork igi” tt 
New-Yors.—Oliver Johnson, Nev i! or, Sue 
Charles 8. Morton, Albany :—Jauv 9C. Fe _ 


ateles;—Thomas McClintock, Waterow yg p 

Pennxsytvania.—H. C. Howell, 406 4 Gren 
Vashon, Pittsburg ;—M. Vresion, or xg Peat 
James Fulton, Jr., Me Williamstown; R pfrilli 
Enterprise ;—Thomas Hambleton, = Homortoti” 
Kent, Andrew's Bridge ;—Joln _~ Fulton, “ 
James M. M'Kim, Philadelphia; Jox ph ‘ yeutt, 





Ouio.—James Boyle, Roms —, Austins & 
dina ;—Abner G. Kirk, Salem ;—!* Tosenll A De 


water ;—Lot Holmes, Columbiane ae 
dale, Cortsville ;—Dr. B.D. Hudson, YY 
(SRE FinsT PAG E.] 
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FROM THE ProsTMASTER 
Remittances by Mail.— A Postmasztel Ae 
money in a letter to the publisher ved pas 
pay the subscription of a third person, @ 
letter if written by himself 
iw Agents who remit men 
ngie the persoas ty whom it 
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